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_ MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


UNRIVALLED Farinaceous Food for Children and Invalids ; THE BEST 
‘. KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, 
BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the Table. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. 
The Lancet affirms :—‘‘It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, 
on account of its sweeter flavour.” 
_ Dr. LANKEsSTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken 
sington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :—‘‘I am so well satisfied with 
your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.’ 


Wit. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 
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AND DRAWING ROOMS. 


PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. The only brand 
warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


CAUTION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Numerous inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, lables and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers 
must insist upon having the Company’s Extract, which for flavour and clear- 
ness is pronounced by all competent authorities to be the best. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N.B. — Genuine 
only with face 
simile of Baron 
Liebig's signature 
in blue tnk across 
label. 


5 ° ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 

Mi DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 
ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1880. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
LF, ADELAIDE, 1881. 
For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Britannia Metal Goods, &c. Sold Retail everywhere. be AS i 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 

: REGISTERED fe 


'COCOON © 
KNITTING WOOL 


PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in 10z. Cocoons in 1 1b. Boxes. 


Wholesale only of WOOD & BURTT, Holmfirth. 
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‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
| STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL. PARIS 1878. | 
————————— 
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WELL SHRUNK 
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TO SAVE Fo LADIES’ DRESSES, 


All Interm: diate Profits Lu 
WRITE TO THE 





Given to the Purchaser ! |! 


ADFEFORD 
MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 


Who will send POST FREE to any address, 
a most wonderful Collection of PATTERNS of 


Home-Manufactured 


Dress Fabrics 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
i ¥, the most BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
and LOUR INGS, in a variety of SOFT 
wool on other Materials. 


ALSO ZEPHYR CLOTHS, 
Oren ED TRADE MARK. PRINTED SATTEENS, ETC. 
The “CENTURY” TWEEDS, SpEoms, and CLOTH! 


s 
dies’, Boys’, and Gentlemen's Wear, are the Best and Cheapest in the World. 
seine : Paaeth Cut at Mill Prices. All Parcels over £1 carriage paid. 
When 


ting p e mention The Leisure Hour. 
LEWIS'S 


Now ofera WONDERFUL POCKET KNIFE 
With THREE BLADES of the VERY BEST STEEL for 16d. (sixteen 
panes) CARRIAGE FREE to any De part eee United Kingdom. This 
Pocket Knife would be sold by most shopkeepers for 3s. 
Lent, when shut, is 3% inches. SHEFFIELD SUPPLIES THE BEST 
KNIVES IN THE WORLD. This wonderful Knife LEWIS'S of 
a 4 a now offer is a bona fide genuine Knife. Lewis's Name is 
w well known all over ae for FAIRNESS. Send 16d. in stamps to 
LEWIS | in SHEFFIELD, and you will receive a Pocket Knife that will astonish and 
=. how the Knife to your friends, and they will be sure to do as you have 
pat Enclose to LEWIS'S, PINSTONE STREET, SHEFFIELD, 16d. in Stamps 
for eke W TORT Ut. POCKET KNIFE with THREE BLADES. 


(TH D5 PERCENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
is OR 15;- PER MONTH. 


SEC ANH ANN 
Bi (0) Rf DS pi Bye ARS 
PIANOS 


€ STIESHC' 5) SOUTHAMPTON ROW. wc. 











BEETHAMS 
FRACRANT 


Haug GRowER 


IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR EVER PRO- 
DUCED! IT IMMEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF, Nourishes 
and Strengthens when Weak or Fine, and in BALDNESS, or where the 
Hair is THIN or SHORT, or Fallen in Patches, its use will infallibly 
produce a LUXURIANT GROWTH of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. 


It entirely removes and prevents all DANDRUFF, and imparts a beau- . 
tiful lustre to the Hair. 


Warranted free from a Dye, and ‘all Poisons. Bottles, 2s. 6d.; free 
for 2s. 9d. By the Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, 


GHELTENHAM. 


LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of the first-class 
Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile and fast 
dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 
a dress should wear badly, or be in a wba ces faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new 

dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making an trimmi 

The price of these beautitul Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful Colours 
now worn is 2s, a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 
48. 6d., and ss. 6d. a yard. The public, a they don't know it, have to pay two or 
three profits, the difference between the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer 
oye! or Velveteens. 

WIS S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, 
and sell them (or it might almost be said _— them) to the —_ for 2s. a yard. 
LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of extraordinary Velveteens. They will 
then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of Market Street Manchester, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for Patterns on an ordinary - 
card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders to all parts of Great Britain and Ire! 
When writing please mention this Magazine. 


LEWIS’S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER. 





HITCHING’S 


BABY CARRIAGES 


Embody all the Latest Improvements. 


SHOW ROOMS, 


19, 21, & 23, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





Intending purchasers are invited to inspect Hitrcuine’s Stock and Works, the largest in London. 
years warranty. HuitTcuinc’s PATENT SELF-STEERING BASSINETTES, WITH BRAKE, 


Thirty-eight Patterns of Baby Carriages. 


Illustrated Lists mailed free. Please mention this Magazine. 





Diploma of Honour (Highest Award), Amsterdam, 1888. 


Frys Cocoa. 
‘s«o" FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 


VIEW OF MANUFACTORY,. BRISTOL. 








SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





4S MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


pLEKANDEp | QVEXANDE peg 


Ts the Best Is noted 


Suing gov | Adi) 


Superior 
Quality. 


MIT Ting cori 





SOLD BY ALE DRAPERS AND HARFRDASHERS. 





Sold 3: su Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 
Aad Au COLOUR, eumcties can be washed in any weather. 
Colours will not run in Starching and Drying. 
FADED COLOURS WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED. 


G. THWAITES & Co., Sole Manufacturers, Market Harborough. 





JOHNSTON'S UNEQUALLED OATMEAL, 


re DELICIOUS 


SCOTCH 


PORRIDGE, 


Is higher priced but better value than the inferior qualities 
commonly sold in England. Packets 4, 8, and 16 oz. Calico 
Bags, 4 and 7 hb., with directions for use. ‘to be obtamed by 
order from family Grocers. (/Johnston’s Corn Flour is the 
Best.) PAISLEY and LONDON. 
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"Fo Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and) must? have ‘the |} 


name and address ,of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter ‘he title of the’ MS. mast be ‘given, 


No notice can be taken of, anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of ‘their MSS. miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover. postage, . 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuseripts~is made on publication’: The receipt conveys the y- 


right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Réligiotis Tract Society, with liberty tor them, at their discretion, to publish such _ 
Kepublication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 
To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. 


works separately. 


For terms, etc., apply to the 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











ALL PuRE FLAX per doz. 
Children’s, Hemmed for use... Js. 104d. 
CAMBRI Ladies’ on ph: 2 2s, Tid. 
Gentlemen’s_ ,, pe o> Si Se 

, HEMSTITCHED. 
per doz. 
POCKE Ladies’ 5s. 1d, 
= =Gents’ 7S ' 








HANDKERGHIEFS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to H.M. The Queen and HI. 
and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 


BELFAST. 








THE INDIAN TEA GROWERS COMPANY’S 


High Class Standard Teas in Tins have now been before 
the Public for several years, and as a rule —— all 
others wherever fairly tried. They are found to be as 
superior to the ordinary run of even Indian Teas as are 
the Wines of certain Chateaux in France over those ot 
others. Prices, in five or ten pound tins, 2s. 4d., 2s. 9d., 
3s. 1d., and 3s. 5d. per Ib. Blend of Pure Indian and China, 
1s. 8d. and 2s. per Ib. o be had from Agents all over the 
Country, or a five pound tin will be sent post free from the 


fice, 
VIRGINIA BUILDINGS, GLASGOW 
(Being 43, Virginia Street, and 46, Miller Street), 
On receipt of remittance. 
Remittances, &c., payable to A.M.STEWART. 
Sample Half Pounds will be sent on receipt of stamps. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR MAY 


CONTAINS— 
Oil on the Troubled Waters: A ‘Story of the Shetland 


Isles. By Jessie E. Saxny., Illustrated. 

The Millenarian Mania of the Tenth Century. By H. 
C.. ADAMS, M.A. 

A Memorable Celebration in New England. 
Rev. Dr. StouGuTon. _ Illustrated. 

The Day of Small Things.—Waste Paper Societies. —The 
Children’s Pence. By RutH Lams. 

John Wiclif. By J. RapFoRD THOMSON, M.A. _ Illustrated. 

The Burial-place of the Patriarchs at Hebron. 

Pity the Poor Blind. By ANNE BEALE. 

Thoughts and By-Thoughts. By the Author of the 

' * Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. 

Keeping Back. ByS.C. T. INcHAM. 5 

Poetry : ** Love Everlasting.” By Mary Rowxgs. ‘* May 

lowers.” 

Pages for the Young: Bessy Menzie’s Many Sides—The 
Cleft in the Rock—Flossie’s Fears—A Parable of Truth. 

Some of the Nets that Men are Caught in. By Preben- 
dary Harry JONES, M.A. 

Things New and Old. 

A Glimpse of Holland. By the Rev. Dr. BLArKIE. 

Great and Good Books. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 
ITT —Baxter’s Saint’s Everlasting Rest. 

Recent Explorations in Palestine. 

Peter’s Recovery. By the Rev. JoHN KELLY. 

An Aged Pilgrim. 

Religious Record of the Month. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 




























Parcels 
over 10/- 


Please 
CARRIAGE - 


send 
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Felt Hats, 
2/11 3/3 3/11 4/8 5/8 6/9 8/5 
Silks from’ 7/6. 


Crate to insure safe transit, 6d. 








Free. ii 





Men’s Unshrinkable Court Shoe, 
Flannel, 6/6 and 7/11 6/11 7/9 8/9 


GENERAL CORDON, R.E., C.B. 


Photographs taken October 1880, at the 
ALHAMBRA ROYAL STUDIO, 


82, HIGH STREET, SCUTHAMPTON. 


ee 4a € 
C.D.V., Nos. 1, 3, 5 de - ee ei +e ae “ oro 
Cabinet, Nos. 1, 2, 3,6.. we oe oo ee ee oe o 20 
ImpPERIAL, No.1 .. - ee oo oe ee se oo ' m3 6 
Panet, No.4... be oe ee eo ee ee ee °o 5 0 
PanEL, 16.inch, No.4 .. ee ee oe a ee ee ©15 0 
12 by 10 inch, No. 3, sunk mount, 23 by 19.. ad ae és o 76 
12 by 10, NO. 1 Carbon .. ‘ Pr oe at ne en 115 0 
a@by 18, Miey. ,, > ae “ ap ote te ale 5 5 0 
go by 24, No.3 gg, ° 10 10 © 


No. 1, Full-face; No. 2, Reading; No. 3, Sitting; No. 4, Standing; 
Nos. 5,6, ‘' Khartoum” Pasha Uniform, ARE HALF PRICE, vi2., 6d. ana 38., 
Jrom life, 1878. Cabinets all have General Gordon’s Autograph. 
Portraits of the Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforce, General Sir 
Gerald Graham, the late Sir William Siemens, and others, may 
also be ordered at the above scale of prices. 
List of Portrait Studies from life for Artists’ Scrap Books, &°c. 


By the ] 








HOME WINES versus FOREIGN CONCOCTIONS. 


In these days of chemical adulteration the Public will do wisely to see that 
they gt SLONE’S BRITISH WINES, the high reputation of which have 
stood the test of more than Two Centuries. 


Also GINGER, Gooseberry, 


Raisin, Currant, Raspberry, 
Muscatel, Malaga, Tent, Elder, 
Cowslip, &c. 
y 
ye 
- eae Pye 














fi TN Nuit PUT TEE SETTLE TTCTET COO CT 
{ ______.____, +4, —— og CORT 


Made from the Finest Fruits and Guaranteed Pure. 
Sold by Wine Merchants, Grocers, &c., everywhere. 











115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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(CK HEADACHE.—“I write to tell 





FRUIT SALT. I contess I was very unwillin, 
rarely have a headache now, and when I do fe 4 
FRUIT SALT. 
To Mr. J. C. ENO, February a5, 1884 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. — 


it coming on ENO'S FRU 


you 2 of the wonderful 
have been a constant sufferer from severe HEADACHE, and all the medicine I tried ¢ 
to do so at first, but after I -e taken it a few times I felt so much better that I continued to take it. 
IT SALT soon gives me relief. 
I always recommend it, as I think it cannot be too well known. To avoid anyannoyance from publicity I only give my initials. 1 am, yours} % 


able to keep a supply of the FRU 
it to be the most useful thing that could be obtained. 
better than any beverage yet in the Indian market. 
Poona, Bombay, January 30, 1884.—To Mr. J. C. ENO.” 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE.—Charles Marvin, in his account 


of a journey to the Petroleum Re ibe of the Caspian, says: 
very little doubt that before long it wi 

over 2,500 miles -in a week. 
chemists’ shops in Russian towns... . . 
best medicine in the world for the Caspian re. where the heat and dust 
needing a gentle and invigoratiny treatment.”— 


“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive one public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 


AT HOME.” 


from bad Sanitary Laws worse than 


eager I could get, especiall 
Ate has been exposed. 
SALT on hand, and could obtain it in most stations. 
Many others here have found ENO’S FR 


be posits to do the journey from London to the C 
Any medicine the traveller may require can 


n—a 





“MASSACRES. IN THE SOUDAN OR 


We look with horror on the late massacre at SINKAT, yet we allow massacres 


WATERLOG 


to occur once a month in our midst (which can be prevented) almost without a protest. 
FOR THE MOST PRACTICAL MODE of preventing disease, 
illustrated sheet given with each bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SA 


HE FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps 
: ir 


free from Fevers, Feverishness, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, 


read a large 
the blood pure and 


ver Complaints, etc, 


THOUSANDS OF MILES IN INDIA.—‘“*For many years I haye found 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT of the utmost value in the hot and dry seasons, also in the monsoons. 
travelled some thousands of miles in India during the last thirteen years, and in all the various ch: anges of climate 
I have found ENO'S FRUIT SALT the most refreshin 
and other fatiguing een oe to which the British soldier of 


I have 
after long, hea 
have alway: "3 bees 

My dear wi fh found 

FRUIT 


I am, yours, etc., A. WARDER, Central Military Prison, 


‘It was anticipating history a bit, but there is 


easily be obtained 
above all, a few bettles of ENO’S FRUIT "SALT, —— the 





rom Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


ood ENO’S FRUIT SALT has done me, 

id me no good, nothing I could get seemed of any use. At last I pon 
I am happy 

I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude to for 


rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure ‘reputation and profit." —ADA 


CAUTION.—Zxamine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked “ E. NO" S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 
Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, 8.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


imitation. Sold by ali Chemists. 


to say that 1 


A score of abominable 








RECENT ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 


PRICE.|! 


Angel Meadow. A Story of Christian Work amongst | s. 


the Poor. By the Author of ‘‘ Field Court." With Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo : 

Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. ” By 
TALBOT BAINES REED. With an Introduction by the Editor 
of “The Boy’s Own Paper.” Forming No. 1 of ‘‘ The ial 
Own Bookshelf. ” With many Illustrations 

Beautiful House with its Seven Pillars. By 
Frances M. Savitt. In large type. For Young Children. 
With Illustrations. Small quarto, gilt edges. 

Ben Froggatt ; or, Little Lonesome. By Mrs. HENRY 
Keary, Author of “ Josey the Runaway,” etc. Wath Illustra- 
tions. ‘A Poor Boy’s Life in London . 

Bilihild : A Tale of the Irish Missionaries in Ancient 
Germany. Given in English, from the German of Professor 
Esrarp, by Jutig Sutter. With Illustrations. . 

Bluebell Talks. Short Instructive Stories in the 
Language of Flowers, for Young Readers. With Illustrations 
and Floral Headpieces by E. Way MPER. Small gto, gilt edges 

Boy and Man: a Story for Old and Young. With 
numerous I]lustrations 4 FreNcH. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt. 

Cobwebs and Cables. By Hesna STRETYON. 
With Engravings by Gorpon Brown. Imperial 16mo. Cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

The Captain’s Story ; ; or, Jamaica Sixty Y ears Since. 
With an account of the Emancipation. With Illustrations by 
Joun Gitsert. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges 

Children of India. Written for the Children of 
England by one of their Friends. With Illustrations and Map. 
Sinall 4to, giltedges . 4 . F . ‘ . 

Drierstock. A Tale of Mission Work on_ the 
American Frontier. With Illustrations . . ‘ . - 

Exiles of Salzburg, and other Stories. ‘Translated 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz, by Mrs. Kerr With | 
Illustrations. This book contains **’ rhe Exiles of Salzburg,” 
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A STORY OF THE UNFORESEEN. 


BY REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “STRAIGHT TO THE MARK,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII.L—AMEN TO THAT. 
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** MARIAN COULD NOT FAIL TO OBSERVE THEIR POVERTY,” 


Slow to the vault they come, with heavy tread. 
—Crabbe. 


FEW weeks passed away, and Mr. Newton- 
Earle had not only recovered from the con- 
sequences of his fall, but had almost regained 

his usual health and spirits. The bird of evil 
augury was gone; those who had helped to “ put 
the omen down,” as Monty facetiously expressed 
it, had felt no inconvenience from the uncanny 
meal; and Mr. Newton, when he heard of its un- 
timely and disgraceful end, was greatly reassured. 
Without abandoning for a moment his general 





belief in the white-pigeon theory, he found very 
little difficulty in persuading himself that the 
recent visitant was not the real and original evil 
genius of his family history, but a chance bird 
from Bowles’s without any particular mission or’ 
fate, except that which had overtaken it—viz., to 
be “‘ pied” and eaten. 

Digweed and his wife, of course, rejected the 
Bowles theory zz fofo. The pigeon had never 
come from Bowles’s, and had never gone where 
‘“* Mr. Pratt” pretended. They even went so far 
as to suggest that the pie story had been invented 
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by Mr. Brooke with the amiable intention of re- 
lieving their master’s anxiety. It was a trick, like 
putting the clock back when a ghost was expected, 
so as the ghost “might not know when for to 
come.” 

Digweed and his wife were indignant at such 
an artifice. ‘Omens and spirits and all of them 
sort ought not to be trifled with in that there way.” 
They scowled at Professor Nunn, and could 
scarcely refrain from telling him their opinion of 
him, knowing how severe he had been upon their 
master for yielding to his superstitious fears. But 
the professor had the best of it now. He often 
laughed in his quiet gurgling way at the defeat of 
the omen. He triumphed over the silly pigeon 
and the sillier people who believed in it; and Mr. 
Newton-Earle, who had been half inclined at one 
time to resent his bluntness of speech on that 
subject, could now laugh with him and enjoy the 
joke. 

But an event occurred presently which turned 
the tables once more upon the professor and those 
who thought with him, and gave occasion to the 
Digweeds and all their party to glory in their 
superior wisdom and discernment. 

A telegram arrived at Newton House with the 
sad intelligence that Mr.: Newton-Earle’s elder 
brother, the head of the family and the owner of 
the family estates at Salsea Manor, of which men- 
tion has already been made in this history, had 
met with an accident on the racecourse at Long- 
champs and was dead. 

The shock to Mr. Newton was not so great as 
it might have been under different circumstances. 
He had had very little communication with his 
elder brother of late years. The squire had not 
been much at Salsea, nor indeed in England. He 
had spent the greater part of his time and of his 
money also on the Continent. He had more than 
once got into difficulties there, and had appealed 
to his brother, the astronomer, to help him out of 
them. It was an occasion of this kind that had 
taken Mr. Newton-Earle to Paris about the time 
when Adrien met with him and his daughter on 
their return journey at the station at Abbeville. 
The brothers had almost quarrelled on that occa- 
sion; the younger reproaching the elder for 
neglecting the family estates, letting everything at 
Salsea go to ruin, and wasting all, and more than 
all, his income in horse-racing, betting, and gam- 
bling. Having then given him substantial help, 
Mr. Newton-Earle had vowed that he would have 
nothing more to do with him unless he should 
amend his ways; and as noamendment had taken 
place, but rather a deeper plunge into dissipation 
and debt, Mr. Newton-Earle had avoided all fur- 
ther intercourse with his disreputable elder brother, 
and at the time of his fatal accident knew almost 
nothing about him. 

His first impulse on receiving the telegram 
would have been to hasten at once to Paris; but 
having suffered the night mail train to start with- 
out him, he awoke next morning with the convic- 
tion that it would be much pleasanter to stay at 
home. His brother’s friends in Paris were not 
his friends. He did not wish to make their 
acquaintance or to have anything to do with them. 





There was no knowing what amount of ‘‘ debts of 
honour” he might be expected to pay. It could 
not be required of him, after all that had passed 
on previous occasions, that he should put himself 
forward or make any particular display of personal 
feeling about his brother. Yet the position and 
reputation of the family demanded that all due 
respect should be paid to the late squire’s remains. 
Though he had not resided much among his 
tenants and villagers at Salsea, it was nothing 
more than right that he should lie down with 
them in the same churchyard. His carcass must 
be earthed up in the family vault with as much 
ado as if all the county were in mourning for him, 
overwhelmed with the greatness of their loss. 
This at least was due, if not’ to himself, to his 
surviving relatives, of whom Mr. Newton-Earle 
was the chief and almost only representative. 

It was considered, however, after due reflection, 
that the requirements of the case would be suffi- 
ciently met by sending a deputation in the person 
of an undertaker, a high-class man, as Mr. New- 
ton called him, to take charge of the late squire’s 
remains, and to bring them with as much pomp 
and circumstance as he in his discretion should 
think fit to the sepulchre of his fathers. 

Mr. Crowe was ready at an hour’s notice, and 
having purchased a book of dialogues in four 
languages at Charing Cross, gave himself up to 
the study of it in a first-class carriage of the tidal 
express. He had learnt a little French at school, 
or thought he had, but had not mastered all the 
technicalities of the language, especially those 
relating to his own particular calling; in which 
unfortunately the dialogue book gave him no 
assistance. There was a great deal about eating 
and drinking, arriving and departing, travelling, 
terminuses, and hotels; but nothing about that last 
and solemn journey and that final resting-place 
with which Mr. Crowe was chiefly concerned. 
It was in fact a book for the living; and not for 
those whose business it was to minister only to 
the dead. 

It was no wonder therefore that Mr. Crowe on 
arriving at Paris found himself at a loss; espe- 
cially as he was confronted at once by difficulties 
of no ordinary kind. The “friends” of the de- 
ceased were not satisfied at being put off with an 
undertaker ; they had expected the brother, and 
would not allow any one, in his absence, to have 
access to the room in which the corpse was laid. 
Mr. Crowe had brought what he considered a 
liberal supply of money with him; but he was as- 
tonished at the large and various claims brought 
forward which he was required to satisfy before 
he could be permitted to proceed with his ‘ un- 
dertaking.” It seemed as if the poor dead body, 
which had been robbed and plundered systemati- 
cally by a set of harpies while it lived, was now to 
be held in pawn for debts of all kinds—debts real 
and pretended—debts of honour and the contrary 
—debts that would bear looking into, and debts 
which were better paid at once and no more said 
about them. Mr. Crowe found it necessary to 
communicate more than once by letter with Mr. 
Newton-Earle, and to disburse largely on his 
account before he could make any progress with 
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his business; and it was not until the lapse of 
nearly a fortnight that he was able to land at 
Southampton with his charge. 

Meantime Mr. Newton-Earle had gone with 
Marian to the family mansion in Dorsetshire to 
take the direction of affairs there, and to wait in 
solitude and gloom the completion of the funeral 
ceremonies. 

The aspect of the great house as they drove up 
to it would have been sufficiently dreary even if 
the blinds had not been drawn down and the 
shutters closed. The lawns had not been mown 
nor the carriage drive cleared of the grass and 
weeds which had sprung up plentifully during the 
spring and summer. The house itself was dilapi- 
dated: the windows were overgrown with ivy, 
which hung down in thick clusters in some places, 
leaving the walls bare in others where it had been 
stripped off by the winds. The _ bell-handle 
squeaked in its rusty bearings when pulled, and 
the heavy door rubbed its way upon the stone 
floor with a groaning noise as if reluctant to 
admit the new comers. Some attempt had been 
made to render the interior presentable; but the 
dust still lay thick in every corner and the house 
smelt close and fusty. An old woman was in 
charge, with a little girl to help her and to keep 
her from feeling lonely; what the little girl’s 
feelings may have been was not much considered ; 
and a man who crept about with difficulty upon 
two sticks was supposed to see to the garden and 
to keep things in order out of doors; and as far 
as the seeing went he did his best. A large 
watch-dog formed the only efficient guard for the 
premises ; but there was nothing of value in the 
house that could have been carried away, and 
nothing to guard except the heavy tables and 
chairs and the old family pictures which hung 
against the walls. 

The owner had not been resident for several 
years. Many of the farms on the estate were un- 
tenanted, and the fields lay untilled. The grass 
lands showed plentiful crops of nettles and rushes; 
while here and there some thin stubbles showed 
where a scanty crop of grain had recently been 
reaped from the impoverished ground, over- 
crowded with cockles and thistles and al! man- 
ner of quick-growing weeds. The hedgerows, 
covered with dog-roses and creepers, were indeed 
full of beauty; but their long straggling shoots 
testified, like everything else, to the neglect or 
absence of the husbandman. Many stumps of 
trees were to be seen; but very little growing 
timber, all that was of value having been cut 
down, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
house and park, to supply the means of dissipa- 
tion for their absent owner. The cottages on the 
estate were for the most part uninhabited, their 
roofs half stripped of thatch, and their little 
gardens overgrown with tall rank grass and briers. 
A more dreary-looking place was not to be found 
perhaps in all England. 

And yet the situation of the great house, as it 
was called, was not only picturesque, but might 
have been both pleasant and cheerful. It stood 
upon the side of a hill sloping down to the sea, 
from which it was distant only a few hundred 





yards, being separated from it by a series of natu- 
ral terraces. The coast at that spot was open, 
unprotected either by cliff or headland. The wild 
undulating ground, traversed by zigzag paths 
leading down to the shore, was evidently the re- 
sult of a succession of landslips, the sea having 
made considerable encroachments in former times, 
which even in late years had not altogether 
ceased. At a short distance from the shore the 
remains of some wooden piles were still visible, 
part of a series of groynes which had been con- 
structed to break the violence of the waves, and 
to prevent the constant washing away of the soil, 
which was of a soft, friable nature. 

The sea came in here with long rolling billows 
whenever the wind was at all fresh; and always 
after a gale the water was discoloured with the 
chalk and marl which it had washed away from 
the base of the hill. It was, as we have said, a 
gusty, unsheltered spot; and there were not want- 
ing some among the gossips of the neighbourhood 
who would maintain not only that the waves beat 
upon the shore with greater vigour here than else- 
where, but also that they brought in with them 
more of the ocean brine. Salsea Reach was 
the name of it, which meant, of course, Salt-sea ; 
salter than in other places, and overreaching the 
land more greedily. So the country folk would 
tell you. 

Mr. Newton-Earle had brought servants with 
him from Newton House, and by their help apart- 
ments were quickly made ready for him and 
Marian, but it was not without a feeling of dismay 
that they could contemplate the prospect of having 
to remain there for any length of time, which 
would probably be necessary, as there was so 
much to be done to the house and land and no 
one to do anything except themselves. The late 
owner had been unmarried, and the property 
descended, as it would seem, to his brother as 
heir-at-law. That gentleman had now quite re- 
covered his spirits on the subject of the omen, 
though he had a livelier belief in it than ever, and 
could not help thinking of it with a certain feeling 
of awe. The occasion of the inauspicious bird’s 
appearance was now evident, and it was the 
greatest possible relief to Mr. Newton to feel that 
the warning had not been directed against him- 
self, but was only an intimation of the fate which 
threatened and had in due course overtaken his 
elder brother. There were no white pigeons in 
the farmyard at Salsea Manor; and if there had 
been it would not have signified much as long as 
they kept to their own dove-cot and did not come 
and settle upon other people’s windows. 

It was a dreary time indeed, waiting for the 
undertaker’s return from Paris, and Mr. Newton’s 
daily excursions among the untenanted farm- 
houses and the uncultivated fields did not help 
to make it more lively. The cottagers, those 
of them who remained more from necessity 
than choice, though a patient, long-suffering race, 
could scarcely wait till the late squire should be 
decently ‘‘ put away” in the family vault to pour 
out their complaints to his successor and to plead 
for various measures of relief from their new 
landlord. Marian could not fail to observe their 
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poverty; and her kind words and sympathising 
looks, even more than the assistance she gave 
them, led them to hope that now there was a good 
time coming, and that things would not be any 
longer at the Manor as they had been. They 
hoped they should have the new squire living 
among them, and the kind, pleasant-spoken young 
lady looking in upon them and taking notice of 
their wants; and that there would be better 
weather, and no more flukes among the sheep, 
and more prosperous seasons, and a great change 
in every way for the better in their lot. No 
change it must be confessed could be much for 
the worse after all that they had gone through. 

The undertaker arrived at last, bringing with 
him a numerous staff; but although there was a 
little more liveliness and bustle below stairs, their 
coming did not add much to the cheerfulness of 
the scene generally. They kept for the most part 
out of sight, or moved with solemn faces and 
quiet footsteps through the half-darkened rooms, 
making the gloom more gloomy, and recalling to 
the frightened domestics who happened to meet 
with them the stories they had heard of the 
ghostly visitants by which the Manor was sup- 
posed to be haunted. 

It was a relief to every one when all the dreary 
preparations were complete, and the mockery of 
grief drew to an end. For a mockery it was, in 
great part, though there was cause enough for 
sadness, and for weeping too, if all the circum- 
stances of the case had been considered. ‘Go 
to, ye rich men, weep and howl,” might have been 
an appropriate text for the entablature over the 
door of the vault. ‘‘ Though he dieth he shall 
carry nothing with him,” might have been in- 
scribed upon the hearse,and would onlyhave been 
a visible presentment of the thoughts of many or 
most of those who looked upon the pageant. The 
tenants who followed their landlord to his grave, 
as if it had been the bier of a stranger, with more 
of hope than sorrow in their hearts, the group of 
emaciated women and children who stood at the 
churchyard gate and looked upon the pall as it 
was borne through the midst of them—these 
indeed might have given occasion for melancholy 
reflections; but the plumed hearse, the horses 
draped with black almost to the ground, the slow- 
pacing mutes with their unmeaning banners, Mr. 
Crowe himself leading the way and guiding them 
with automatic gestures from his large black- 
kidded hands, the array of empty carriages sent 
by the neighbouring gentry to do honour “to the 
occasion” (a happy method of expressing it, if 
anything could be happy in such a connection)— 
what were all these but an empty farce, a solemn 
mockery, a grave sarcasm ? 

Even the hired mourners of ancient days—the 
howlers by trade, who went about the streets 
beating upon their breasts as if they had been 
muffled drums, and spent their breath in cries and 
lamentations more or less loud and long, accord- 
ing to the scale of payment meted out, and with 
no pretence of real sorrow or affliction—might 
have been preferred to the black pageantry which 
crept that day from the crumbling walls of Salsea 
Manor to the strong vault in Salsea churchyard. 





There the heavy leaden coffin was deposited, and 
there, when the funeral procession had with- 
drawn, the masons, closing up the ponderous 
jaws, grinned at each other over their work, and 
said there was a good day coming now for some 
of them, they hoped. Salsea would not be as it 
had been; a change of some sort had been 
wanted long enough, and “thankful they were 
that it had come at last.” 

‘Amen to that,” was the sexton's answer— 
‘amen to that,” as heartily as he had ever spoken 
it in his life. 

“Amen to that” was the general sentiment 


- throughout the parish. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A FUNERAL SERMON. 
How forcible are right words. —/od. 


HERE was a large congregation at Salsea 
Church on the Sunday following the funeral. 
Large congregations were not usual there, 

for the district was but thinly peopled, and those 
who occupied the farms and cottages which werc 
still habitable were not steady church-goers. The 
great house had long been vacant, and the large 
square family pew, which took up as much room 
as a dozen of the less pretentious benches, had 
not been occupied for years. Its cushions were 
faded, moth-eaten, and dusty, and the old prayer- 
books which lay upon them were never opened. 
The seats appropriated to the household were also 
vacant, and presented a similar appearance of 
neglect and desolation. There had been a great 
‘dustin’ and doin’,” as the sexton’s wife said, to 
get the church ready for the new squire and all 
the company that was expected to be present at 
the “ buryin’;” and on that occasion, as well as 
on the Sunday which followed, the church was 
full. It was expected that Mr. Herbert, the vicar, 
would make allusion to the event which had 
recently engaged so much of their attention, and 
the fact that he could not have anything very 
complimentary to say about the late squire pos- 
sibly accounted for the fact that so many of the 
parishioners and servants were anxious to hear 
him. The vicar might also have something to 
say about the present owner of Salsea, which 
would be still more exciting, though for a different 
reason. The new squire was like a new sun risen 
upon the world of Salsea, and great things were 
expected from him by the people—great things, 
at all events, compared with their experiences of 
him who now lay, incapable of doing any more 
harm or good, in the vault near their feet. 

Although Mr. Newton-Earle had spent two 

Sundays already at Salsea he had not shown him- 
self in the church except at the funeral. That 
might be accounted for by the strange notion 
which some people have that they ought not to 
attend public worship while any one belonging to 
them lies .dead and unburied; nor even then 
unless the tailors and dressmakers have been 
punctual to their engagements and have sent 
home the indispensable black garments, and 
especially the crape and trimmings for the female 
relatives. Even servants are sometimes forbidden 
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to say their prayers with the congregation unless 
they can do it in a complete costume of black. 
The new squire, however, came to church on the 
‘funeral Sunday,” as it was called, wearing his 
usual garb, with only a band of crape upon his 
arm, and without the flowing yard and a half of 
crape upon his hat, and the black kid gloves upon 
his hands, which Mr. Crowe had provided for his 
use, and would charge for extravagantly in his 
bill. 

The vicar knew only too well what was expected 
of him, and was in no little difficulty how to acquit 
himself. He was anxious to make the most of 
the opportunity—a rare one—of addressing a 
crowded congregation, all of whom would, for 
once, have their ears open, and would be prepared 
to give attention to every word that he should 
utter. Many of his parishioners, following the 
example of their late squire and landlord, had 
scarcely ever shown themselves inside the church ; 
but the vicar knew that they would come now, and 
hoped they might be induced to come again. 
He disliked funeral sermons at all times, and 
especially when the subject of his discourse was 
one of whom, like the late squire, he could say 
but little that was pleasant, and had better say 
nothing at all. Buta funeral sermon there must 
be; the people expected it, and it would be im- 
politic and wrong to pass over the event in which 
they were so much interested without some notice. 
How, then, was he to proceed? What could he 
aay? How should he limit himself ? 

The village people understood their pastor’s 
difficulty quite well; they speculated upon it 
freely and waited with impatience for the moment 
when he should address himself to the uncon- 
genial task. They had confidence in him that he 
would accomplish it judiciously, boldly, and well ; 
but they wanted to see how he would set about it, 
and what he would make of it. Their curiosity 
was stimulated also by rumours which had reached 
their ears that Mr. Newton-Earle was not much 
better than his brother in the matter of church- 
going, and they were prepared to keep their eyes 
upon him during the service to see how he be- 
haved, and what he thought of it. 

After morning prayer ended there was a hymn : 


‘* Days and moments, quickly flying, 
Blend the living with the dead ; 
Soon shall you and I be lying, 
Each within his narrow bed.” 


This was sung with feeling. It could have no 
private interpretation, but applied to every one of 
them—to the new squire and to the humblest of 
his labourers; to the aged patriarch of the village 
and to the youngest of his great-grandchildren. 

Mr. Herbert then gave out his text, which he 
read twice over, from the Fifty-fifth Psalm. 

“And I said, O that I had wings like a dove! 
for then would I fly away, and be at rest.” 

Some of the congregation exchanged looks, 
wondering what this could have to do with the 
late squire and his funeral. It could only refer, 
they thought, to his constant residence abroad 
when he ought to have been at Salsea, flying away 





instead of dwelling among his people. They 
hoped the new squire would not want to follow 
that example. Glancing towards his pew, they 
saw his hand upon the door, which was half 
opened, as if he were already meditating an es- 
cape, but he closed it again, and drew the black 
curtain with which his pew was “draped,” and 
shrunk back into the corner of his seat, so as to 
be screened from observation. The “‘ wings of a 
dove ” had touched him, though none but Marian, 
who sat opposite to him, understood in what way. 
He expected to hear something about the omen, 
and was not very well pleased at the idea; but it 
had the effect of engaging his full attention to the 
sermon from the beginning to the end. 

The preacher spoke first of the occasion to 
which the psalm is usually referred. It was a 
time of trouble to David. Fightings without, 
rebellions in his own family, sorrows and fears 
within. David’s heart was sore pained. The 
terrors of death were fallen upon him; fearfulness 
and trembling were come upon him, and horror 
had overwhelmed him. 

Mr. Newton-Earle felt his own sufferings and 
apprehensions revive under this vivid description 
of the fear that ‘“‘ hath torment.” 

‘Even men of faith,” the preacher said, ‘‘ men 
like David, conspicuous for their piety, were sub- 
ject to such alarms as these ; but only at intervals, 
when they forgot or neglected to commit them- 
selves and their cause to Him who orders all 
things, and without whom not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground. David was a man of wonderful 
courage, a great warrior: he feared neither the 
lion nor the bear; he went boldly forth to meet 
the giant Goliath when all the host of Israel 
shrank back. Yet now he was afraid, and 
suffered torments, writhing in spirit, and almost 
yielding to the death he feared, for want of divine 
support and consolation.” 

The listeners applied this to the late squire: 
they did not doubt that it was a tiue description 
of his last moments ; though they had hardly ex- 
pected to hear the case so plainly stated in the 
presence of his brother, who might naturally be 
offended at it. They were surprised, however, 
when the application came, to find that they were 
themselves concerned in it. The late squire was 
not referred to, nor even the occasion which had 
brought them together on that day. They were 
to look to their own hearts and lives and consider 
what refuge would be open to them if they should 
be similarly tormented. The warning was for 
them : the days of darkness might come suddenly 
upon any one of them—the terror of death, the 
fearfulness and trembling and horror that would 
overwhelm them. How would they meet that 
trial ? 

David prayed for wings like a dove, that he 
might flee away. But whither? Into the wilder- 
ness—far off. That would not have helped him 
much. Calum non animum mutant—the place, 
not the condition of his mind, would be changed 
by such a flight. He might avoid for a time the 
bodily dangers which he apprehended ; but even 
into the wilderness his enemies could follow him; 
even there the fighting and rebellions would over- 
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take him. And if not, if he were left to himself for a 
time, his next complaint would be of his solitude— 
“‘IT am become like a pelican in the wilderness 
and like an owl in the desert.” He would find 
trouble and heaviness there, no less than in 
Jerusalem. It must have been in a moment of 
weakness that he thought of the wilderness: he 
would soon have grown weary of it. And whither 
would he have turned next? Back again to the 
city which he had left, and to the house of the 
Lord in which alone true safety could be found. 
It was for this that his soul longed; for this that 
his heart and his flesh cried out, whenever he was 
separated from it. There the sparrow had found 
a house, and the swallow a nest where she might 
lay her young: a day in those courts was better 
than a thousand days elsewhere; the wings of the 
dove would quickiy carry him where the swallow 
and the sparrow had been borne upon their 
pinions. ‘‘ Blessed are they that dwell in Thine 
house; they go from strength to strength. O 
Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth 
in Thee!” 

Then the preacher contrasted the weakness and 
misery of those who are tossed about and tor- 
mented with vague, but only too reasonable fears, 
having no religious hope or confidence, with the 
assurance and comfort of a Christian faith and 
conduct. At the end he made some brief allu- 
sion to the late squire; but only in general terms. 
It was not his place to praise or condemn the 
dead, but to instruct and exhort the living. ‘I 
know not to give flattering titles,” he said; “ in 
so doing my Maker would soon take me away. 
If the best man that had ever lived were to come 
back on the Sunday after his burial to listen to 
his funeral sermon, and should hear himself ex- 
alted and bepraised in God’s presence and in 
God’s house, he would be overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, and would, if possible, lay his . ghostly 
hand upon the preacher’s lips and silence him.” 

No, he would not speak of sinners like them- 
selves; he would not gild such rotten posts as 
they were, nor daub the mud walls over with un- 
tempered mortar. Let the dead bury their dead. 
He would rather speak to them of One who, 
though He was also a man, had no such imperfec- 
tions, and who came into the world to save them 
from their guilt; who died and was buried and 
rose again for their redemption. 

And warming with his subject the vicar pressed 
home to the hearts of his listeners with plain but 
fervid eloquence the great and vital truths of 
gospel love, until the high thoughts with which 
they had come thither and the censorious spirit in 
which they had indulged gave place to a more 
humble conception of themselves and a more 
charitable and forgiving disposition towards all 
their fellow-creatures—the living and the dead. 

There were no shorthand writers in that little 
village church, but the vicar’s homely earnest 
words were impressed in characters never to be 
forgotten on the hearts of some, at least, of those 
who heard them. They went to their homes in 
silence, forgetting to discuss the sermon, or to 
complain of its extra length, as had sometimes 
been their wont. Mr. Newton-Earle. among others, 





confessed (to himself) the forcibleness of right 
words. The vicar’s sermon had arrested his atten- 
tion from the first, and it left an impression upon 
his mind which he could not easily shake off. The 
text itself had attracted him, and he could scarcely 
believe that it had not been chosen with espe- 
cial reference to himself. He thought of the 
white pigeon which had so disturbed him but a 
short time ago, and which he still believed would 
come again when next that family vault was to be 
opened. There was the figure of a dove with out- 
stretched wings engraved upon the stone over the 
gloomy portal, which seemed to confirm the 
family legend, and to warn him of his own inte- 
rest in it. 

** What made you select that text ?” he asked a 
day or two later, when the vicar called upon him 
at Salsea; ‘‘ was it design or chance ?” 

“Not chance, certainly,” said the vicar. ‘‘The 
first suggestion of it came from the monument 
above your vault. The figure of a dove with ex- 
tended wings on the armorial bearings attracted 
my attention at the funeral. There was a text o1 
motto, nearly obliterated by time, which I could 
not read, but the words of David’s psalm occurred 
to me.” 

“T had almost forgotten that the dove was 
there,” Mr. Newton replied; ‘it was so long 
since I had seen it. It is a quartering from the 
mother’s side. My grandmother’s maiden name 
was Peniston—Felicia Peniston, and the motto is 
‘Felicibus edita pennis.’ There is a tradition 
attached to it, but it has no connection with the 
text of which it reminded you.” 

‘“**Felicibus edita pennis,’” said the vicar; 
“born to good fortune—under happy auspices. 
It is a pleasant motto, especially if one may read 
it in its highest sense and application.” 

“‘ Never pleasanter or better than as you inter- 
preted it last Sunday,” said the squire. 

Then he changed the subject, as if afraid of 
having admitted too much. Although convinced, 
in spite of himself, of the great value of religious 
faith and hope, he had not yet made up his mind 
to acknowledge or accept it. 


’ 


CHAPTER XXV.—VERY IMPORTANT. 


R. NEWTON-EARLE and his daughter 
were in no haste to return to London 
after the funeral. They had begun to feel 

an interest in the estate, and the expectations 
which the farmers and villagers had formed of the 
benefits which were to accrue from having the 
squire resident among them were to some extent 
realised. There was a great deal to be done to 
retrieve the neglect of former years, and all the 
labourers who came to offer their services were at 
once set to work, and with good wages. The 
harvest, such as it was in the neighbourhood, was 
over, and they were glad of employment. There 
was a prospect, also, of extensive drainage opera- 
tions during the winter. Mr. Wicklow, one of the 
“largest farmers,” as he was called, who had 
acted also as bailiff and steward for the late 
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squire, held many consultations with his successor, 
as to the revaluing and letting the vacant farms, 
and steps were taken at once to seek new tenants 
at reduced rents. 

Marian found the time pass pleasantly enough 
in visiting the farmhouses and cottages and 
planning improvements for the comfort of their 
inhabitants. Even the great house in which they 
dwelt looked less dreary now that the windows 
were cleared of the overhanging ivy which had 
darkened them, and the interior put into some- 
thing like order under her management. Here, 
also, extensive repairs were necessary, and trades- 
men from the neighbouring town rejoiced to find 
that their services were called for, and that 
“things were not to be as they had been” at 
Salsea Manor. 

Mr. Herbert paid frequent visits to the squire ; 
there was a long arrear of debt and duty owing to 
the church and schools and other parochial insti- 
tutions, and Mr. Newton-Earle caused the vicar’s 
heart to rejoice by the liberal response he made 
to his several appeals. He did not quite satisfy 
him on the religious question, which was nearest 
his heart. Mr. Earle—we may drop the Newton 
now that he is the head of the family, and at a 
distance from his observatory—Mr. Earle, though 
he had been to church once, had not yet made 
up his mind to go again, and avoided all conver- 
sation on religious topics. The vicar had heard 
a rumour of his lax opinions, but hoped that these 
might have been misrepresented. 

While matters were in this condition at Salsea, 
Adrien found enough to occupy him in London 
with his pupil, his literary work, and his reading 
for the legal examinations. Professor Nunn was 
glad of his assistance in the observatory whenever 
he could find time to attend there. He wanted 
the Earles back again, he used to say, and Marian 
in particular. He looked very serious whenever 
he mentioned Marian, and seemed scarcely yet to 
know on what terms he stood with regard to her, 
but he always spoke of her by her Christian name, 
and was quite unconscious of the annoyance 
which his familiarity occasioned Adrien. The 
latter more than once resolved to go no more to 
Newton House—to remove to a distant locality, 
nearer his work—or even to give up everything 
and go abroad for a season. He also wanted 
Marian at home again, yet felt that it would make 
very little difference to him, and: that for some 
reasons it would be better for her to continue 
absent. The addition of all this property, the 
great house and extensive landed estate, notwith- 
standing its depreciated value just at that time, 
had given Mr. Earle a much higher position in 
the county, and had proportionably increased the 
distance between Adrien Brooke and the daughter 
of a house so wealthy. Even had there been less 
inequality in worldly matters, Adrien had no 
reason, as he sometimes told himself, to suppose 
that Marian Earle cared for him. She might be 
engaged, actually or virtually, to Professor Nunn 
for anything he knew to the contrary ; and, though 
he would not believe in such a climax, he felt 
irritated and impatient even at the thought of it, 
and longed for Marian to return, if only that the 





question might be set at rest, one way or other, 
for ever. 

Adrien had returned to his lodging one evening 
after his day’s work was done, and was sitting with 
his hands in his pockets, in a very uncomfortable 
frame of mind, when Mrs. Partridge tapped at his 
door and said that a gentleman wanted to see him 
—at least, she supposed that that was what he 
wanted—but she could not understand his lan- 
guage. Mrs. Digweed had brought him to the 
door and left him there. 

Adrien went to look at his visitor, thinking at 
once of his old Parisian acquaintances, and won- 
dering whether any one of them had come to 
seek him out. But he did not recognise in the 
thin, sallow young man who stood waiting in the 
passage any one whom he had previously known. 
He was showily dressed, with a gold chain, two or 
three lockets, and other articles of jewellery, but 
seedy-looking and unclean in spite of these adorn- 
ments. 

“Monsieur parle Frangais ?” he asked, with a 
grimace. 

Adrien replied in the affirmative. 

“You are a friend of Mr. Newton-Earle, I am 
told,” he continued, speaking in French. “I have 
been to his house, but the man, who looked at me 
through an iron grating, as if it had been a con- 
vent, could not understand me. There was also 
a loud barking of ‘ boule-dogues,’ so that I had 
no great desire to enter. The man at length 
brought me hither. May I speak with you in 
private 2” 

Adrien assented, and led him to his own 
room. 

The visitor closed the door, and, placing him- 
self in front of Adrien, addressed him in a con- 
fidential tone, and with an air of mystery. 

‘““Mr. Newton-Earle, the gentleman whom I 
wish to see, is he at home? No? Will he return 
home shortly? Youdo not know? That is un- 
fortunate. I must seek him—I must find him. It 
is of the first importance. Can you tell me where 
he is?” 

Adrien replied that he had no authority to act 
or speak for Mr. Earle. 

“But,” he replied, “it is necessary that some 
one should act for him in my affairs, and you can 
understand—you speak French like a French- 
man.” 

“‘T will write to Mr. Earle, if you wish it,” said 
Adrien ; “or I will forward a letter from you.” 

“He is in the country ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“He is at Sal—sea—Manoir ?” 

‘“*I believe so.” 

“He considers himself the proprietor of that 
place, does he not? Ha! It isa great house, a 
fine estate, is it not?” 

“I have never seen it,” Adrien replied. 

‘¢ And this Monsieur Newton, he thinks that it is 
all his own now that his brother is dead.” 

‘Certainly he does.” 

‘“*Ah! I must see him; I must confer with him 
on that subject.” 

“‘He will be at home before long, I dare say.” 

“Before long? I cannot await his coming~ 
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the business I have with him cannot attend so 
long.” 

‘Ts it so important ?” 

“Yes, truly; he will think so when he hears 
7” 

“You had better, perhaps, call on his solicitor. 
I can give you his name and address if you wish 
—> s 

“His solicitor! No, by no means; that is to 
be avoided at all hazards. It is an affair that 
Monsieur Newton-Earle will wish, perhaps, to 
arrange with me in private.” 

““Some debt of honour, I suppose?” said 
Adrien, with a significant emphasis upon the word 
honour. 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

‘Mr. Earle will doubtless refer you to his soli- 
citor; it would save both time and trouble if you 
were to call on him at once.” 

“No, no, no, I tell you. I will not speak with 
any solicitor on this matter.” 

“Why not ?” 

“‘That is my own business.” 

‘So it appears; it certainly is not mine; there- 
fore I have nothing more to say to you about it.” 

“You will regret-—Mr. Earle will regret if you 
suffer me to go away. He will repent it as long 
as he lives. I have it in my power to do hima 
great service, and save him from a great loss; but 
I can tell my affairs to no one but himself.” 

Monsieur Gabaud—such was the Frenchman’s 
name—was so earnest and pressing that Adrien 
came at length to the conclusion that it would be 
well to give him an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Earle as soon as possible. He had evidently, as 
he said, come direct from Paris; and from some 
hints which he dropped it was clear that he was 
well acquainted with the habits and connections 
of the squire’s late brother who had died there. 
It was probable, Adrien thought, that his object 
might be to extort money, trading upon some dis- 
reputable incidents in the late Mr. Earle’s history 
to which he was privy. If so, it was a hateful 
business to be mixed up with. Yet Mr. Earle 
might very naturally desire to treat with him and 
to avoid exposures for the credit of the family 
name. 

“I can have nothing more to say to you,” said 
Adrien; ‘‘you had better write to Mr. Earle. 
There is his address.” 

And giving Monsieur Gabaud an envelope pro- 
perly directed, he dismissed him. 

The following afternoon Adrien received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Earle, begging him if possible to 
run down to Salseaat once. A stranger had arrived 
there on important business, which Adrien could 
perhaps help to explain. Mr. Earle would be 
greatly obliged to him if he would come as early 
as convenient. 

‘*So, then,” said Adrien to himself, “‘Gabaud 
has gone down in person to see Mr. Earle, instead 
of writing to him. I wish Earle had referred him 
to his solicitor instead of sending for me; and 
ret” 

And yet—it was by no means an unpleasant 
-hought to Adrien that he would be received as a 
guest at Salsea Manor, if only on a matter of 





business. He would see Marian; he would spend 
a day or two under the same roof with her—per- 
haps sevéral days; and Professor Nunn would be 
in London, star-gazing. It might have been 
better for him to have avoided such close proxi- 
mity to Marian, but Adrien did not think so just 
then. This opportunity was not of his own seek- 
ing, and it would be unkind and unneighbourly to 
refuse Mr. Earle’s request. He resolved, of 
course, that he would go, and go at once, to Sal- 
sea; and, filling up a telegram to that effect, he 
sent it to the office, and started himself on his 
journey within an hour. 

It was evening when he arrived at Salsea, but 
not yet dark. He was shown into a large room, 
usually called “the library,” though it had not 
been much used as such of late years. There 
were many books, however, upon the shelves in 
old substantial bindings, and some many-volumed 
standard works, though none of any great value. 
The house had been stripped long ago of every- 
thing that could be readily turned into money. It 
was not the books, however, that attracted 
Adrien’s attention when he entered the room. On 
one of the tables he observed a little basket con- 
taining some flowers, and a pair of gloves lying 
by the side of it. His heart began to beat audibly 
as he thought how near the owner of those gloves 
might be. It was plain to him that Marian had 
been there but a short time ago, and that she 
would presently return to fetch the flowers she 
had gathered. Yet he could not resist the temp- 
tation to look more closely at the gloves. They 
were larger than he would have expected, but 
then they had been much worn, and were kept 
evidently for gardening, being stained and soiled. 
Adrien thought of the delicate white hands and 
taper fingers which the gloves had contained, and 
wished he could be as a glove to clasp them, and 
feel their warmth and softness in his clutch. He 
took up one of the gloves and pressed it to his 
lips, then hastily deposited it upon the table 
again as he heard the handle of the door turned. 
A moment later a female entered the room. It 
was not Marian, but an elderly servant named 
Cripps, who had lived with her from her child- 
hood, first as nurse, and afterwards as lady’s- 
maid. 

‘IT beg your pardon, sir,” said Cripps, as she 
went hastily to the table, and taking up the flowers 
and the gloves, put the latter into her pocket. 

So then they were Cripps’s gloves that he had 
kissed, not Marian’s. He wiped his lips as if the 
flavour was no longer pleasant to him, and looked 
after Cripps’s retreating figure with an aggrieved 
expression, as if she had done him an injury. He 
had not quite recovered his equanimity when Mr. 
Earle entered: 

““This is very kind of you,” he said, shaking 
Adrien’s hand warmly. ‘It is a great relief to 
me that you are come.” 

“IT am glad to be of use to you,” Adrien replied. 

“Thank you. That Frenchman, Gabaud, told 
me that he had called on you, and that it was you 
who gave him my address.” 

“‘T hope I did not do wrong.” 

“Certainly not. It was the best thing that vou 
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could have done. Hehas been telling me strange 
things about my late brother. I can understand 
him generally, of course, but there are a hundred 
questions which I want to ask him, and I cannot 
get on so well with him as I could wish. I dare 
not take Marian into confidence at present, or she 
might have helped me. And you are so familiar 
with the French places and ways and customs, 
being almost a Frenchman yourself, you know, 
that you will be able to enlighten and advise me 
as no one else could.” 

Adrien repudiated warmly the suggestion as to 
his nationality. He was not so sensitive on that 
point now as he had been formerly; but it caused 
him some annoyance that Mr. Earle, to say 
nothing of Marian, should think of him as any- 
thing but a true Briton. 

“This man Gabaud brings me the strange in- 
telligence,” said Mr. Earle—‘‘ strange if true— 
that Augustus, my late brother, was married and 
had a son.” 

He paused and looked at Adrien, as if to ask, 
What do you say to that? Adrien said nothing. 

‘“*A son, Mr. Brooke! A son who, he asserts, 
is now alive, and is, of course, if the report be 
true, sole heir to this estate.” 

‘Where is the son?” Adrien asked. 

“He has not told me. He makes a secret of 
it. That is one of the things which I cannot 
understand.” 

‘What evidence does he bring ?” 

“He has some papers, he says; he is prepared 
to substantiate everything; but he is backward in 
producing them—wants to make terms, I think; 
but, in short, I cannot make him out, and I want 
you to see him and find out all about him.” 

‘I will do my best,” said Adrien. ‘If there 
be any truth in his story, why does not the son 
appear ?” 

“That is what I want to know.” 

“Does this man Gabaud know that you have 
sent for me ?” 

““ No.” 

“T am glad of that. He told me he had a 
secret which was for your ears only. I advised 
him to go to your solicitor, but he would not hear 
of that. He will not be pleased that you have 
taken me into your confidence.” 

‘“‘ That is of no consequence.” 

‘‘ Not the slightest.” 

‘“‘ Where is he?” 

‘‘ At the Salsea Arms, a little inn in the village. 
I would not keep him in this house.” 

‘Is there a policeman or constable in the 
place? It would be well to keep an eye upon 
monsieur.” 

“You think, then—” 

“T will not say what I think just yet; but I am 
not favourably impressed with the man or his 
communication.” ; 

“‘ And yet,” said Mr. Earle, “ there are circum- 
stances which I want to talk over with you, which 
lead me to think it not very improbable that there 
may be some truth in this man’s story. If my 
brother really had a son, a son born in wedlock, 
of course it is most important that I should know 
itat once. I am laying out money on this pro- 





perty. I found it in a frightful state of ruin and 
dilapidation. I am pulling down old houses 
which may possibly turn out not to belong to me. 
A stranger coming into possession might require 
me to build them up again, and would at all 
events reap the benefit of all my expenditure upon 
the place. And look here.” 

Mr. Earle took Adrien to the window, where 
the sun, which was just sinking behind a bank of 
cloud, cast still sufficient light over the sea to 
show the heavy waves which were rolling in 
towards the shore, though there was not much 
wind just then to account for their threatening 
aspect. 

‘Look there,” he said, “‘ you see those timber 
piles upon the shore, two or three in one place 
and two or three in another? Those are the 
remains of a groyne or breakwater which was 
constructed many years ago to prevent the en- 
croachments of the sea. It has been allowed to 
perish, swept away bit by bit, for want of a little 
attention and expenditure. Everything about the 
place has been neglected in the same way, but 
this is of pressing importance. It will cost hun- 
dreds of pounds to replace that groyne, and for 
want of it the soil is gradually being washed away. 
I remember that when I was a boy there was a 
summer-house at the farther end of these grounds, 
about a hundred yards or so from the sea. There 
I had a telescope set up, and that I believe was 
the beginning of my fondness for scientific instru- 
ments—that is to say, for science. The summer- 
house is gone, and the spot where it stood has 
tumbled down uponthe shore. I should have had 
the sea defences made good at once, before the 
winter; but if there be any question of another 
owner for the estate—if Augustus has left a son, 
and a stranger is to come into possession—for a 
stranger he would be to us—” 

“*T understand,” said Adrien. 

‘“*Therefore—but come, dinner will be served 
immediately. We can talk this matter over more 
fully by-and-by, and, remember, not a word to 
Marian upon the subject.” 

Adrien followed his host up the wide staircase, 
with its broad landings, its dark oak panelling 
and its massive handsomely carved balusters, 
which no neglect or time could injure, to a 
spacious gallery running round the entrance-hall, 
from which the principal bedrooms were reached. 
None of these were occupied at present, and they 
passed from thence into a long passage, with 
doors on each side, at the farther end of which a 
room had been prepared for Adrien. 

** You will not object to asmall bedroom ?” Mr. 
Earle said. ‘‘ We are occupying this wing of the 
building chiefly, because it was more readily made 
habitable and more convenient in every way than 
the state rooms. There is a fine view of the sea 
from this end window. There is the place where 
my summer-house, or observatory, as I used-to 
call it, once stood—beyond that farthest terrace ; 
but it is getting dark; the days are shortening all 
too quickly. The wind is rising too,” he added, 
as a sudden gust swept round the building, mak- 
ing the windows rattle; ‘‘ we shall have a stormy 
night.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—A STORMY NIGHT. 


And the night wind rising—hark ! 
How above there, in the dark, 
In the midnight and the snow 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander 
All the noisy chimneys blow. 
—Long fellow. 


INNER was served in the large dining-room, 
which, being wainscoted throughout and 
furnished substantially, showed fewer marks 

of neglect than other apartments where the deco- 
rations had been of a brighter and less durable 
kind. Adrien had the pleasure of taking Miss 
Earle in to dinner. It was a new and delightful 
sensation to feel her hand resting lightly on his 
arm, and it was with something like exultation 
that he thought at that moment of Professor 
Nunn, left alone in the observatory in the deserted 
grounds of Newton House. 

Mr. Earle was silent during dinner-time, only 
asking a question now and then about the tele- 
scopes and other attractions of his London home ; 
while Marian dwelt chiefly upon the pleasures of 
the country and the new interests which had 
arisen for her in the neighbouring village and its 
inhabitants. Once or twice her father seemed 
disposed to check her or to lead her away from 
this topic. He did not like to hear her speak so 
warmly of her new manner of life; but he could 
not even hint to her that the subject was distaste- 
ful to him, or for what reason it had become so. 
When, however, Marian began to speak to him of 
alterations and improvements which had either 
been begun or were in contemplation, he stopped 
her abruptly. 

“We are going a little too fast,” he said. “I 
must pause before undertaking anything further. 
I think, indeed, that it may be necessary to stop 
some of the work that is already in hand till I can 
feel my way a little.” 

Marian looked at her father inquiringly. 
Hitherto he had been, if anything, over-anxious 
to get the house and estate in order. The work- 
men could not get on fast enough to satisfy him. 
He had lowered the rents of the farms, had 
purchased a great quantity of pipes for drainage, 
and had laid out a great amount of work for the 
winter months. He had had frequent interviews 
with Mr. Wicklow about letting the farms and 
with Mr. Herbert about enlarging the schools, 
and had spoken to the churchwardens of putting 
a new roof to the chancel, of which he was lay 
rector. Yet that very morning when Wicklow had 
called upon him with proposals from an eligible 
tenant for one of the principal farms Mr. Earle 
had objected to the outlay that would be neces- 
sary to put the house and outbuildings into 
tenantable repair, and had finally put off the busi- 
ness, saying that it must stand over for the present, 
even at the risk of losing the proposed tenant. 
Tenants were not easily to be met with in those 
days of agricultural depression, and it seemed in- 
comprehensible that a good and substantial man 
should be refused without some adequate reason 
being assigned. 

Marian, troubled and perplexed at this change 





in her father’s plans, looked at Adrien as if to learn 
from him what could have given rise to it. Adrien 
had come thither on business. That was all that 
her father had told her on the subject of his visit, 
and Marian began now to connect it in some way 
or other with what had just been said. Adrien 
understood her, and, though mortified at finding 
himself regarded as a cause or agent, however in- 
directly, in anything that was displeasing to 
Marian, could not say a word to exonerate him- 
self. An awkward silence followed. Marian’s 
pleasantest topic of conversation was in a manner 
tabooed, and Adrien was too much confused and 
troubled to say much on his own account. 

‘“* How did you leave the professor ?” Mr. Earle 
asked by way of a diversion. He could not have 
chosen a more unfortunate subject. 

“Quite well, and very busy as usual,” said 
Adrien. 

‘He will miss you very much. 
have been helping him lately ?” 

“Not a great deal. My pupil Montague Keates 
has been making himself useful, and Professor 
Nunn seems to take kindly to him.” 

“I am glad of it. The professor is always kind 
to any one who can be of use to him in the ob- 
servatory. It is the only way to get into his good 
books. He cares for nothing but the stars.” 

Adrien smiled. He remembered how warmly 
the professor had commended Marian for her 
cleverness as an assistant and for the neatness of 
her handwriting; but, meeting Marian’s eye, he 
looked grave again. Marian did not seem to be 
in any way affected either by the smile or by the 
remark which had given occasion for it. 

“Very busy is he?” said the squire. ‘“‘ Any- 
thing particular in hand? I have lost sight of 
everything down here.” 

Adrien smiled again. He was thinking of the 
Sirius business, of which Monty had told him. 
Even now he could not feel sure whether the pro- 
fessor had been dreaming of matrimony or of the 
dog-star when he made the remark which Monty 
had repeated.” 

‘Does not Professor Nunn correspond with you, 
Mr. Earle ?” Adrien asked. 

“‘T have not heard from him very lately. I saw 
his handwriting though on a letter to Marian this 
morning. By-the-bye, Marian, what was it about ?” 

Marian muttered something inaudible, and rose 
to leave the room. 

“We will follow you presently,” her father said. 

Adrien thought she looked confused as he held 
the door open for her; but it might have been 
only his fancy. 

‘‘Something about the house or garden, I 
suppose,” said the squire. ‘‘ Digweed is no 
scholar and gets the professor to write for him; 
but I wish he would write to me. Digweed would 
not apply to the professor if he could get any one 
else to do it. He hates the professor. I am sure 
I don’t know why. Digweed is a good servant, 
and both‘he and his wife are very fond of Marian ; 
and so they ought to be.” 

‘Certainly they ought,” said Adrien, emphati- 
cally. 

Mr. Earle looked up, surprised, Adrien thought, 


I suppose you 
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‘WE WAS SUPPOSED TO BE A LITTLE LIKE MYSELF.” 


at the heartiness of his reply ; and Adrien, to hide 
his confusion, rose from the table and began to 
scrutinise very attentively a picture which hung 
near the fireplace. At first he hardly knew what 
he was looking at ; a painting of some sort, that 
was all that he saw: it might have been a horse 
ora dog; but presently it assumed a more distinct 
outline. Then he became impressed with the 
idea that he had seen something of the sort be- 
fore. It was a full-length portrait of a gentleman 
ina red coat with a whip in his hand, a hunting- 
cap upon his head, and a pack of dogs ‘about 
his feet. It was not the costume nor the dogs 
which attracted Adrien’s attention; but the 
features. They were peculiar, and distinctly 
marked ; and Adrien felt sure that he had seen a 
face very like that which was there portrayed 
before; but could not remember where. 

‘““My brother,” said Mr. Newton; “the late 
owner of Salsea.” 

“Then I must be mistaken,” said Adrien. “I 
never saw your brother, to my knowledge: yet I 
fancied that I recognised those features.” 





“ He was supposed to be a little like myself,” 
said the squire. 

“A family likeness, perhaps; nothing more. 
That face would not have reminded me of you. 
Yet I feel sure, quite sure, that I have seen it 
somewhere; and the longer I look at it the more 
the remembrance seems to grow upon me.” 

He stopped suddenly. The picture had taken 
him back to former days, to the time when he 
was in Paris, and to a particular day—that day 
which he had spent at Versailles, when he met 
his stepfather La Roche, surrounded by his own 
peculiar acquaintances and friends, This man 
he felt sure had been among them. It was he 
who had uttered that brutal joke about not marry- 
ing an Englishwoman, to which La Roche had 
heartily assented. 

For a moment the pang which Adrien had felt 
on that occasion seemed to be renewed in all its 
severity as the recollection of the whole scene 
flashed over him. He turned away, biting his 
lips, and went towards the window. Casting 
another glance at the picture, the figure seemed 
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to have changed, the face alone remaining as it 
was: he saw no more the red coat, the hunting- 
cap, or the dogs: he saw instead the exact coun- 
terpart of the man whom he had met at Versailles, 
surrounded by the noisy group who were then in 
his company; the whole scene was so vividly re- 
called to his memory that he seemed to hear 
again the very words which had been spoken. 
Unconsciously his own face also wore again at 
that moment the expression of indignation and 
pain which had then characterised it. 

“What is the matter?” Mr. Earle inquired. 
*“* Have you found him out ?” 

“Yes,” said Adrien, briefly. 
at Versailles, many years ago.” 

‘Quite possible,” said the other, with a slight 
shake of the head. ‘‘ He does not seem to have 
impressed you favourably.” 

*‘T did not know him; I only saw him once.” 

“Did you know any of his friends—acquaint- 
ances, I would rather call them ?” 

Adrien set his teeth together, but did not 
answer. 

““They were not a very creditable set,” said 
Mr. Earle. 

“‘T am afraid not,” Adrien replied.’ ‘‘ I was but 
a youth in those days, and knew very little about 
them.” 

‘And yet it strikes me,” Mr. Earle went on, 
“that if we could get at them they might help us 
to the information we require. They would know, 
most likely, whether my late brother was married 
or not. ‘This Gabaud, whom you are to see to- 
morrow, is mysterious. He wants to be paid for 
his information before giving it, and it may be 
worth nothing after all. Perhaps you may be able 
to strike out another line of inquiry. I almost 
wish now that I had carried out my first intention 
and gone to Paris at once on hearing of my poor 
brother’s death. Perhaps it may be advisable to 
go now, or to send some one. What did you 
know of those people who were with my brother 
at Versailles ?” 

“One of them was named Noixdegalle—editor 
of an infidel and disreputable newspaper,” said 
Adrien. 

‘“** Infidel and disreputable.’ 
necessarily go together ?” 

“‘ They too often do,” said Adrien, quietly. ‘I 
must say it, as you ask me.” 

‘*No offence,” said Earle. ‘I am afraid there 
is some truth in what you say, though I don’t see 
why it should be so.” 

He was silent for a few moments, as if thinking 
the question over; but as he did not ask Adrien’s 
opinion the latter refrained from giving it. 

‘Did you know any other of his friends ?” 

“Yes, unfortunately ”—he was thinking of La 
Roche. 

“‘Was he also ‘infidel and disreputable’ ?” 

“ Both.” 

“They may be of use to us nevertheless. So 
you knew Monsieur Noixdegalle, did you ?” 

“« By sight.” 

‘* And by reputation ?” 

“Oh, yes. Were you acquainted with him also, 
Mr. Earle ?” 


*“*T met that man 


Must those terms 





“I have good reason to remember his name,” 
said the squire, ‘‘ though I never saw him.” 

Mr. Earle had paid the fellow several thousand 
francs on his brother’s account just about the time 
to which Adrien was referring. That was one of 
many debts which he had discharged in the hope 
of redeeming the late owner of Salsea from the 
evil company and evil habits which he had con- 
tracted in Paris, and of saving the family name 
from disgrace. 

““My brother was not married at that date,” 
said Mr. Earle. 

“Perhaps not,” Adrien answered, with hesita- 
tion. 

‘‘ Have you any reason to question it ?” 


“It happened,” said Adrien, “that the only | 


time I ever saw your brother he was speaking of 
matrimony.” 

*“Indeed! Pray go on.” 

“If he should ever marry,” he said, “it would 
be a Frenchwoman.” 

“*Then he was not married ? 

‘Wait a moment. Some one answered him, 
‘If you should ever marry! How? You are 
married already, if report speaks truly!’ ” 

“Ha! And what did Augustus, what did my 
brother say to that ?” 

** He laughed, but made no reply.” 

“He did not deny it, then ?” 

“He did not deny it.” 

** You are sure of that ?” 

“‘T remember perfectly all that passed on that 
occasion.” 

‘And what was your own impression ?” 

“* My own impression was that he wished it to 
be understood, at least, that he was married ; but 
I thought very little of it, then or afterwards. I 
had other things to think of.” 

“IT wish you could go to Paris for me and in- 
vestigate this matter,” said the squire, after a pause. 
“Would it be asking too much from you? No 
one else could do it so effectually. Of course I 
would pay all expenses, and recompense you for 
your trouble.” 

Adrien drew himself up. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Earle, under- 
standing him at once. “I asked it as a favour, 
as a friend, of course. It would be so much 
pleasanter and better if you could help me instead 
of employing strangers; so much more private and 
agreeable to our feelings—mine and Marian’s.” 

‘I will do it with pleasure,” said Adrien, rising 
and looking about him, as if ready to start on the 
moment. 

‘* Thanks—thanks ; I am sorry to give you the 
trouble.” 

““No trouble at all. I am only too glad to 
place myself at your disposal for the sake of—of 
yourself and the family.” 

“You shall see Gabaud to-morrow and cross- 
examine him, and then we can decide what shall 
be done. Will you take any more wine ?” 

Adrien declined, and they went to the library, 
where Marian had tea waiting for them. 

“‘T don’t believe he was married,” said Mr. 
Earle to himself. ‘It was natural that he should 
like to have it thought so, because it would give 
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him more credit with the money-lenders than if 
the estate were likely to go away from him at his 
death; and for that same reason if he had had 
ason and heir he would have made no secret of 
it, either from them or from me. I don’t believe 
Augustus ever was married; but we must ascer- 
tain the fact.” 

“It is a very stormy night,” Marian said, as her 
father entered the room. “I hope there are no 
boats out at sea. It has come on rather sud- 
denly.” 

Adrien went to the window and peered forth. 
It was quite dark. The sound of the billows 
breaking upon the “‘Overreach” mingled with the 
roaring of the wind. 

“Are there many fishermen about here?” he 
asked. 

“Not now. There is no harbour or refuge. 
The coast is scarcely approachable since the break- 
water was swept away; still we feel anxious about 
our neighbours.” 

“‘ Naturally.” 

“T am glad you are not crossing the Channel 
to-night, Mr. Brooke,” said the squire. 

Marian looked up quickly, wondering whether 
the remark had any special meaning. She had 
heard of Gabaud’s arrival, and knew not what it 
might portend. 

“The storm has come on suddenly and may 
subside as quickly,” Adrien remarked. 

A crash and a rushing rattling sound in the 
chimney interrupted the conversation. 

“That’s the way!” said Mr. Earle. ‘ Another 
chimney-head blown down, I suppose. You see 
what a state the house is in. It would be folly to 
lay out money upon it under the circumstances. 
One would never know where to stop.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Marian. ‘I 
thought you had decided to make a thorough 
repair of the building at once. You cannot mean 
to let it fall to pieces—an old house which has 
belonged to our family for two centuries or 
more.” 

Mr. Earle bit his lip; he had spoken thought- 
lessly. 

“You will understand by-and-by,” he said. 

** What has happened ?” 

Mr. Earle evaded the question. Marian looked 
inquiringly at Adrien, who fixed his eyes upon the 
carpet. Marian then rose, and wishing them 
good night rather stiffly, and with an air of dis- 
pleasure Adrien thought, left the room. 

‘“*Why should you conceal anything from your 
daughter?” Adrien asked, vexed at what had 
occurred. 

‘You must allow me to judge about that,” was 
the answer; and Adrien understood that, although 
he was to be made use of, he was not to pre- 
sume. 

The two men sat up late, listening to the wind 
and talking over the business which had brought 
them together. The storm raged furiously, and 
seemed to be still increasing in violence. 

“There is something dreary about an old 
house,” Mr. Newton said. ‘I should not like to 
live here always, whatever happens.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said Adrien, ‘I heard it said that 





there was a haunted chamber somewhere in the 
house. Is that true ?” 

** Nonsense.” 

“You don’t believe in such things ?” 

*“Who does ?” 

“Nor in omens ?” 

Mr. Earle winced. 

“One might find a pleasanter subject at this 
time of night,” he answered. 

Adrien took up his candle. 

‘Don’t be in a hurry,” said his host. 

“It is time to go to bed,” Adrien replied, “‘and 
I am tired.” 

“TI hope you will not be disturbed,” said Mr. 
Earle, as he accompanied him to the stairs. 

“I am not afraid of that,” Adrien replied, 
laughing. 

‘*Pshaw! by the wind, I mean,” the other an- 
swered, impatiently. ‘Good night.” 

Adrien’s room faced towards the sea, and 
though the curtains were closely drawn, the roar- 
ing of the waves as they beat upon the shore, and 
the violent gusts of wind which shook his window 
frames, kept him awake for some time, thinking of 
those who might be exposed at sea to the violence 
of the tempest. He could not help contrasting 
the comfort and security of his own bed with the 
trouble and danger of those who were tossed to 
and fro upon the stormy waves. Before laying 
his head upon his pillow he repeated the words of 
the hymn beginning— 


‘* Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep ; 
O hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea.” 


He fell asleep at last, but still seemed to hear 
the wind howling in his dreams, mingled with 
strange noises, not only from without, but also, as 
he fancied in his half-waking moments, in or very 
near his chamber. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—FOREWARNED, 


How is’t with me, when every noise appals me ?—Shakespeare. 


HE weather had moderated before daylight, 
but the sea still ran high. Adrien went out 
before breakfast to look abroad, whether 

any boats were out, and whether there were any 
signs of wreckage or disaster. Some pieces of 
timber had been washed ashore, and he hastened 
to examine them. They were straight, square 
balks, and could not have formed part of a ship, 
as he at first suspected. He noticed that the last 
remains of the groyne or breakwater, which Mr. 
Earle had pointed out to him, had disappeared ; 
and these solid, weather-beaten timbers at his 
feet had doubtless been washed up thence. He 
returned, and told Mr. Earle what he had seen; 
but that gentleman only made a grimace, as much 
as to say he could not help it and did not want to 
be troubled about it. 

After breakfast a note was dispatched to Ga- 
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baud at the Salsea Arms, requesting his attend- 
ance at the hall. The Frenchman met the bearer 
of it half way, and returned with him, being not 
less impatient than the squire to bring matters to 
a conclusion. 

He did not at first see Adrien, when shown into 
the room where Mr. Earle was waiting for him, 
and was rather startled when the latter introduced 
him. 

“Pardon, sir,” he said, ‘‘I did not wish for a 
third person at our conference; I do not recom- 
mend it; this business is of a private nature— 
strictly private.” 

“Mr. Brooke knows everything already,” said 
the squire. 

‘“‘Everything ? Who, then, has informed him?” 

“1 have.” 

“Ah! well, but that will not go very far,” the 
Frenchman said, recovering himself, for he had 
been taken by surprise; ‘‘ if monsieur knows only 
what you could tell him that is not much; and for 
the rest I recommend, I advise, for your own 
sake, Mr. Earle, that it should be between our- 
selves—entirely between ourselves; you under- 
stand ?” 

He was speaking in his own tongue, but Mr. 
Earle was able to follow him without much diffi- 
culty—he could understand the language better 
than he could speak it. 

“‘T have no secrets from Mr. Brooke,” said the 
squire. 

“Pardon ?” 

‘Mr. Earle honours me with his confidence,” 
said Adrien in reply. ‘‘ Whatever you have to say 
is for my ears as well as his.” 

“‘ Mr. Earle will regret it,” said Gabaud. 

A long silence followed, and it almost appeared 
as if Gabaud would rather not speak at all than 
confide his secret to a third person; but, find- 
ing that there was no alternative, he delivered 
himself at length of the business which had 
brought him from Paris, repeating the assertion 
which he had already made that the late Squire 
Earle had been married and had left a son and 
heir. The particulars he gave appeared, notwith- 
standing the severe cross-questioning of Adrien, 
to be consistent and to have the semblance of 
truth. The account which he gave of himself and 
the opportunities he had had of ascertaining all 
the facts of the case were also plausible. 

‘*What is to be done?” Mr. Earle asked, turn- 
ing to Adrien and taking him aside. They con- 
ferred together for some minutes in their own 
tongue, Gabaud watching their faces intently, and 
evidently trying to follow their conversation, or at 
least their thoughts. 

“* Ask him where this lad, my brother’s son, is to 
be found,” said the squire; ‘‘we must send for 
him at once. I have no wish to remain a day 
longer in possession of the estate if it does not 
belong to me.” 

Gabaud interrupted them, addressing himself 
especially to Mr. Earle. His tone and manner 
grew more secret and mysterious; he approached 
his face close to the squire and whispered in his 
ear. 

“‘ Let us arrange this affair,” he said, in a whis- 











per. ‘No one knows of it but myself. Hear 
what I have to say to yourself alone.” 

Mr. Earle listened to him for a few moments, 
then broke away suddenly with a look of disgust, 
and rang the bell. 

‘* Show this fellow out of the house at once,” he 
said to John, the moment he appeared at the door. 
** See him clean off the premises; do you hear ?” 

‘*Ah, monsieur! you will repent; you will be 
sorry. I shall wait only till to-morrow; you will 
send forme. I shall give you twenty-four hours 
to reflect.” 

‘“Begone!” cried the squire. 
say!” 

“If I go,” said Gabaud, “you will soon want 
me back again.” 

‘If you do not go—” cried the squire. 

But before he could say what consequences 
might follow, John had taken the Frenchman by 
the arm and led him out of the room, closing the 
door after him. 

“Come,” said John; ‘“‘come on.” And heed- 
less of Gabaud’s ejaculations and protests, he 
conveyed him at a rapid pace through the hall, 
along the carriage-drive as far as the lodge, and 
out into the road, giving the lodgekeeper instruc- 
tions in a loud voice. not to let that fellow come 
inside the gates again, ‘not for no considera- 
tion.” 

Gabaud was not altogether sorry to find himself 
alone again, for John Pook, without knowing 
anything of the merits of the case, had shown a 
strong inclination to ‘* punch his head fora good- 
for-nothing pariey-voo,” and, although Gabaud 
did not understand his speech, the signs with 
which it had been accompanied were sufficiently 
intelligible. 

““What did the fellow say to you?” Adrien 
asked when he was alone with Mr. Earle. 

“Say to me!” said the other, indignantly. 
** Wanted me to bribe him; offered to suppress 
the facts—to get rid of the heir. I hardly know 
what he said, but that was the meaning of it. I 
was to remain here in possession, and my nephew, 
if such a person exists, was to be kept in igno- 
rance. The villain! What did he take me for, I 
wonder ?—for a scamp like himself—for a man of 
no honour, no principle, no—no—” 

“Religion,” Adrien suggested. 

Mr. Earle looked round at him sharply, but 
perceiving that Adrien had spoken without any 
intention of giving offence, took the remark in 
good part, and was silent. 

“The thief! the villain!” he began again, 
after a pause—‘‘ the impostor! Just what 1 
suspected from the first: a mere invention to 
extort money. I don’t believe a word of his 
story.” 

“‘ Thief—villain, yes,” said Adrien; ‘‘ but as to 
the invention I am not so sure. The story he 
tells, however vile and disgraceful the use he 
would have made of it, has every appearance of 
being well founded.” 

“True,” said the squire. ‘I forgot. The son 
and heir may exist in spite of this man’s roguery; 
but how are we to get at the truth ?” 

“He will probably now return to Paris and 
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endeavour to make terms with the other party, 
who, he says, is yet ignorant of the inheritance 
to which he might lay claim.” 

‘Very likely. | My poor brother was always in 
debt. He got little or nothing latterly from this 
poverty-stricken estate. He was looked upon asa 
poor man, and would have been utterly bankrupt 
if I had not paid his debts for him. It may well 
be that if he has heirs they may be ignorant of 
their inheritance; though of course they would 
be sure to hear of it sooner or later. And now—” 

Mr. Earle paused and looked at Adrien. ‘‘ You 
know what I am thinking about,” he said. 

“You wish to find the heir if there be one; if 
not, you would like to be assured of the fact.” 

“Precisely; and I do not know any one who 
can so readily get at the truth as yourself.” 

“Very well; I will do anything in my power to 
help you.” 

“Thank you. I give you carte blanche.” 

“TI will return to London at once,” said Adrien, 
“and start for Paris without any delay.” 

“Not to-day, Mr. Brooke. Stay here another 
night. To-morrow you can return to London if 
you will. I think I shall go also. There is 
nothing to be done here in the present uncer- 
tainty.” 

Adrien required no pressing to prolong his stay 
at the manor. He was anxious that Marian 
should be told what had brought him thither, and 
on what errand he was going to France. It placed 
him in a false position for anything in which he 
had apart to be concealed from her. But Mr. 
Earle did not understand about that. 

In the afternoon the storm, which had abated 
considerably during the early part of the day, 
swept down the coast again with increasing 
violence. But after the tide had turned its force 
began once more to moderate, and the night was 
comparatively calm. Adrien and his host sat up 
late, and all the rest of the household had retired 
long before they went upstairs. The large 
entrance-hall with the wide staircase was entirely 
dark, and the candles which they carried in their 
hands served only to render the gloom more 
visible. The clock in the hall struck twelve as 
they were entering it. 

“We will not go that way,” Mr. Earle said, 
turning back and locking the door of communica- 
tion. ‘We can reach our rooms by another stair- 
case.” 

Adrien followed him, not much surprised at his 
host’s evident nervousness. People who profess 
to believe nothing are often ready to believe any- 
thing; and the dark recesses of the old, lofty, 
panelled hall seemed, by their changing shadows, 
as the uncertain light of the candles came near 
them, fit hiding-places for the ghostly visitants by 
which according to popular rumour the place was 
haunted. 

Before they had gone many steps a loud noise 
as of something falling in the hall which they had 
just quitted startled them both. Adrien would 
have returned; but Mr. Earle, on the contrary, 
quickened his steps and hurried from the spot. 

“What can it be ?” said Adrien, when his host 
at length stood still. 





“Nothing,” said the other; ‘‘such noises are 
often heard in old houses ; rats, perhaps.” 

‘‘There may be some one in the hall; if so you 
have locked him in.” 

‘There is no one there,” said Mr. Earle, with 
ashiver. ‘‘ We had better go to bed.” 

As they ascended the stairs Adrien paused again 
to listen. 

“Only the dog,” said Mr. Earle, impatiently. 
“Only Ban.” 

Ban was howling in a most dismal manner: 
breaking off at sudden intervals as if to listen; 
and then resuming his complaint; not like a 
brave watch-dog suspicious of robbers, but as if 
in terror, cowed by the apprehension of some un- 
known evil. 

“Strange!” said Adrien. ‘The dog must be 
in pain; there is something the matter with 
him.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said the squire, “only the 
moonlight that disturbs him.” 

The dog yelped loudly three or four times, as if 
he were being beaten, then gave utterance to a 
howl so plaintive and prolonged that Adrien would 
have gone down at once to see what ailed the 
poor brute ; but Mr. Earle would not hear of it. 

“The dog is anuisance,” he said, with a shiver; 
“‘T will have him removed to-morrow.” 

They parted at the door of Adrien’sroom. Mr. 
Earle’s hand was cold as Adrien touched it, and 
his voice shook when bidding him good night. 
It was strange how easily a man of his sense and 
education could be disturbed by any little accident 
of which the cause was not immediately apparent. 

The night was now comparatively calm. The 
moon was shining. Only the white fleecy clouds 
scudding across her disc and the ceaseless throb- 
bing of the billows on the shore gave token of the 
storm which had so lately raged. Adrien stood 
for some time looking out from his window upon 
the glimmering waves: then sought his pillow 
and quickly fell asleep. 

He was aroused by the ringing of a bell ina 
distant part of the house. It ceased: and as he 
sat up in bed listening, a strange moaning sound 
reached his ears. He rose quietly, lighted his 
candle, and, opening his door, looked out. Two 
servants appeared presently at the end of the 
passage, whispering together, having come hastily 
from their beds alarmed and shivering. Adrien 
threw on his clothes and went to meet them. 

“Whose bell is it ?” he asked. 

They could not tell him.. It was not Miss 
Marian’s nor Mr. Earle’s, of that they were 
certain; and there was no one else in the house 
who would be likely to ring a bell, especially in 
the night. They had heard a bell ring once be- 
fore at midnight, and had not been able to dis- 
cover who rang it. They were evidently super- 
stitious about it; but followed Adrien while he 
went through some of the distant passages endea- 
vouring to find out the cause of the mysterious 
summons. There was a broken window in one of 
the rooms, and some glass lying upon the floor 
which no one could account for. One of the ser- 
vants suggested thieves, and proposed to call up 
Mr. Earle and John Pook; but Adrien did not 
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think that thieves would announce their arrival by 
ringing bells. Whatever the cause of the disturb- 
ance, all was now again silent, and Adrien, having 
done his best to quiet the alarm of the two 
women, turned towards his own room. 

At that moment there was a crash, and all the 
bells in the house seemed to have been violently 
set in motion as if by a single impulse. The 
women shrieked and fled back to their chamber. 
Mr. Earle came to the door of his bedroom and 
peered forth cautiously. 

‘“* What on earth—what—what is it ?” he asked, 
his teeth chattering so violently that he could 
scarcely articulate. 

‘‘Which is Miss Earle’s room?” Adrien asked 
in his turn, excitedly. ‘‘Can anything have hap- 
pened to her ?” 

“This way!” cried Cripps, Marian’s maid, 
appearing suddenly. ‘‘ Come, come!” 

Adrien turned in haste to follow her, but before 
they could reach the door of Marian’s chamber a 
strange murmuring sound was heard in the dis- 
tance, growing rapidly louder and louder like the 
noise of an express train as it shoots past the 
spectator, but scarcely so distinct; rather a con- 
fusion of sounds, as if a whirlwind had arisen 
suddenly and was carrying everything away with 
it. At the same instant the floor under their feet 
trembled, and the ceilings cracked and fell in great 
heavy fragments around them ; in the midst of all 
the sound of glass breaking and bells ringing 
made itself heard, while a strong wind sweeping 
along the passage extinguished every light. 

The tremulous movement ceased, but the noise 
in the distance continued, only more subdued, 
like the rattling of musketry far off, or the rolling 
of vast heaps of shingle on the beach. 

Adrien felt Mr. Earle’s hand clutching his arm, 
and heard him gasping in his ear, ‘* What—what 
—is—it ?” 

But he shook him off. without any ceremony 
and made his way, stumbling over the débris with 
which the floor was strewed, to Marian’s room. 
He could hear her voice calling for help, and 
without a moment’s hesitation turned the handle 
of her door and tried to open it, but it was fas- 
tened. 

‘Unlock it, Marian—Miss Earle!” he cried; 
“the house is falling! Unlock it instantly!” 

“It is not locked,” she answered from within, 
and Adrien felt the handle turned as she endea- 
voured herself to open the door. 

It was a heavy solid door, like all the rest of the 
woodwork at Salsea House. Adrien put his 
shoulder to it and thrust at it with all his force, 
but it did not yield. 

‘‘ Surely it must be locked or bolted ?” he said, 
panting with his efforts. ‘‘ Look again, Marian; 
look again!” 

She did not answer him, but her hand relaxed 
its grasp of the handle. 

“*Speak, Marian!” he cried, in accents of 
despair. ‘‘ Speak ! let me hear your voice again!” 

He listened for one instant, but there was no 
reply. Frantic with alarm, he took a step in 
arrear, and then launched himself with all his 
strength and weight against the panels. The 








door still showed no signs of yielding, but a mass 
of heavy woodwork fell upon him from overhead 
and struck him to the ground, where for some 
moments he lay writhing under the burden, and 
unable to rise. 

Mr. Earle came now to the rescue, and John 
also, who might have appeared sooner if he had 
not waited to put on his livery—or at least, the 
greater part of it. But Adrien, forgetting every- 
thing except the danger to which Marian was ex- 
posed, shut up in a room which he doubted not 
would presently fall about herears—fearing, indeed, 
that she might be already injured, if not killed, 
since her voice was no longer heard—dragged 
himself from beneath the broken timber, and, re- 
gardless of his own injuries, flung himself again 
with all the strength that he could muster against 
the door. 

It yielded partly to his violence, the previous 
fall of the woodwork having set it at liberty. He 
forced his way through the narrow opening and 
looked eagerly round the room. The moonbeams 
streamed in through the shattered window; the 
floor was covered with great fragments of lime 
and plaster which had fallen from the ceiling, 
the furniture was overthrown and broken; but 
where was Marian ? 

Groaning and panting, Adrien examined every 
corner of the room, expecting to find her lifeless 
body stretched upon the floor or crushed under 
the débris, but Marian was nowhere to be found. 

Then a still greater terror seized him. Could 
she have thrown herself from the window? He 
almost fell headlong through the shattered case- 
ment in his eagerness to discover whether the 
catastrophe he dreaded had happened. The 
ground, some thirty or more feet below, lay partly 
in shadow, but he could see sufficient to satisfy 
himself that Marian was not there. 

Again Adrien raised his voice, calling loudly 
upon Marian’s name in tones of the greatest 
anguish. Making his way, with many a stumble, 
to the door by which he had entered, he found the 
passage deserted. Mr. Earle was gone; John had 
gone with him. Adrien was left alone in the 
crazy building; a further fall of timber from the 
roof had warned them to hasten their retreat, and 
they had fled for their lives. 

‘“*Cowards,” said Adrien, between his teeth. 
“‘ Cruel, unnatural, to leave her thus. Oh, Marian, 
where shall I find you? Speak to me if you are 
alive; I am still here to help you; I will die with 
you; I will not leave you.” 

At that moment he heard Marian’s voice. She 
was calling him. 

“Mr. Brooke—Adrien—come here—here—save 
yourself !” 

Looking up, he saw at the farther end of the 
passage, where as yet the building seemed to be 
unshaken, Mr. Earle and several others of the 
household standing together in a group, with 
Marian among them. They had not forsaken her, 
as Adrien had supposed ; she had made good her 
retreat by a door in the wainscot which gave her 
access through an adjoining room into the com- 
mon passage, and they had escaped together. 

‘“‘ Adrien!” she called to him again. ‘‘ Adrien, 
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come here!” The next moment she broke away 
from the group and would have hastened towards 
him, but her father caught her again by the arm. 
Adrien saw all this, and stood still. He tried to 
move, but could not stir hand or foot. He knew 
his danger perfectly; knew that the house would 
presently fall and overwhelm him. Already the 
floor seemed to sink and the walls to tremble ; but 
a kind of paralysis had seized him; he was as one 
in a dream, pressed down by a weight of horror 
and unable to make any effort to es- 
cape it. He tried to speak, but wanted 
breath. He could only gesticulate with 
his hands, warning and dissuading 
Marian from her attempt to come to 
him. But she broke from her father’s 
grasp and ran towards him in spite of 
every effort to restrain her. 

Adrien’s strength was now exhausted. 
He had sunk upon his knees, and 
in his effort to rise fell upon his 
face, and lay among the ruins 
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‘** Leave me, Marian. Save yourself.” 

“‘T will never leave you. Oh, come, come with 
me. There is not a moment to spare.” 

Suddenly he seemed to recover himself, and to 
revive. The thought of Marian’s danger had 
power to rouse him from the deathlike trance 
which had almost overpowered him. He rose; 
he staggered to his feet. 

“Lean on me,” cried Marian. ‘‘ Now—come.” 

Her arms were around him; his head rested on 
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unable to exert himself. He had been injured 
already, but had scarcely felt it till this moment. 
Now he gave himself up for lost, and yielded to his 
fate. Marian at least was safe. He closed his eyes 
and waited, half unconscious, for the end. 

But some one touched him—a gentle but firm 
hand. Some one called him by name—an eager 
Dut soft sweet voice. His head was lifted, and he 
‘elt warm, panting breath upon his cheek. It was 
Marian calling to him, lifting him, trying with all 
er strength to raise him from the ground. 

“Bless you, Marian,” he said, almost in a whis- 
per; “but go—go—-go.” 

‘Never, till you come with me.” 





her shoulder. And thus they fled, stumbling and 
tottering together along the passage till they 
reached a place of safety. 

They stood still for a moment to recover them- 
selves, surrounded by a group of servants, some of 
whom, with Mr. Earle, had advanced a short dis- 
tance to meet and help them. 

‘““We are all here now,” Mr. Earle exclaimed ; 
‘¢ all here, and all safe, thank God!” 

It was a curious ejaculation from his lips. Did 
he mean it? He had good reason for it as he 
clasped his only child in his arms, fainting but 
uninjured. The next moment the entire wing of 
the house from which they had but just escaped 
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slid away from the main building where they 
stood, and crashed together, rolling and tumbling 
with a fearful noise down into the space and 
darkness below. A great cloud of dust rose up, 
and seemed to choke them as they stood open- 
mouthed and panting on the brink of the sbyss. 
It wrapped them round with total darkness, shut- 
ting out the uncertain light of the moon, which 
was also obscured at that instant by the clouds. 
It was an awful moment. They stood still, cling- 
ing to each other, fearing to be drawn down by 
the falling mass, as a sinking ship sucks down 
into its vortex all that is near it. Not one of them 
moved. They were absolutely helpless, and could 
only wait trembling while crash succeeded crash 
until all was again comparatively quiet. By that 
time the moon had broken forth again and was 
shedding its tranquil beams upon the shapeless 
mass below. Great blocks of brickwork, enormous 
stones, wooden balks, masses of solid flooring, lay 
heaped together in dim confusion. The great 
dog ‘‘ Ban” had perished under the ruin. He had 
been heard yelping loudly and fiercely for a few 
moments, but the last sound of his cries had died 
away, and they were glad to think that his agony 
was ended. 

Mr. Earle shuddered as he thought of the fate 
which had so nearly overtaken him and all his 
household. If they had not been roused from 
sleep they would have been lying down there 





among the fallen masses, crushed, lacerated, dead, 
like that poor dog; and yet, perhaps, not like the 
dog, for death had put an end to him; and Mr. 
Earle, however he might wish it, had never been able 
to persuade himself that such would certainly be the 
case with himself when his own time should come. 

‘‘Come,” he said, turning towards the great 
staircase by which they must now descend into 
the hall—‘‘ come, we are all safe;”’ and then 
added, with a catching of the breath like a sob, 
‘“Thank God!” 

They made their way, helping and cautioning 
each other, in the darkness, and passed through 
the panelled hall. They dared not linger there, 
though no thought of ghostly visitants had any 
alarm for them just then. The strange sounds, 
the ringing of the bells, the crashing of glass, 
were all accounted for as the first warnings of a 
landslip which had shaken more or less the whole 
building. Nowhere could they feel safe except 
under the high canopy of heaven, God’s building 
and not man’s. The stars were already beginning 
to pale before the dawn. Upon a green bank, 
under some trees, they sat down, Adrien unable 
to support himself any longer, and Marian by his 
side, holding his hand in her own, and waiting with 
impatience, which she did not attempt to conceal, 
for the arrival of the village surgeon, to whom a 
message had been sent desiring his immediate 
attendance at the hall. 
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FIG. I.—PERFORMERS ON THE ANCIENT FLUTE-A-BEC. 
[From the Frieze of the Parthenon, 


T is reported of Cherubini that a conductor 
having once exclaimed in his presence, ‘‘ What 
is worse than one flute in an orchestra?” the 

composer tersely replied, ‘‘ Zzwo flutes.” No doubt 
this witticism was justified by the state of the in- 
strument as it then existed. Anything more out 
of tune or more unequal in its tone it is impos- 
sible for the heart of man to conceive. Since 
then, however, it has undergone a long series of 








changes and improvements, and were that cele- 
brated musician to arise out of his grave and paya 
visit of inspection to any of our modern orchestras, 
most probably the instrument which would strike 
him as most altered for the better would be the 
flute. Violins—strings in general—are exactly, 
or almost exactly, as he left them. Bassoons are 
ditto. Oboes, no doubt, have been somewhat 
altered, and several other instruments have been 
born, but we doubt whether he would recognise 
in the elaborate tube (perchance of silver), covered 
with silver bars and keys, his old friend of six 
holes and one solitary brass key at the end. The 
object of the present sketch is to give a slight 
outline of the early history of the flute and also of 
the gradual changes it has undergone in more 
recent times, and which have raised it, originally a 
most imperfect instrument, to that important posi- 
tion which it holds in the orchestras of to-day. 
The origin of the flute is involved in obscurity 
Its most probable birthplace was Egypt, and its 
Egyptian name sééz, which, like its earliest Latin 
name, /ijia, means ‘‘a leg-bone,” points to the 
fact that the primitive instruments were made out 
of the bones of animals and birds. Flutes of 
similar construction exist to this day in Asia 
and elsewhere. The earlier form was not held 
in a slanting or horizontal position like our 
modern flute, but downwards from the mouth, 
like a clarinet (Fig. 1). Among the Egyptians, 
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Greeks, and Romans it was an extremely popular 
instrument, and was used on all kinds of occa- 
sions, gay or grave. Indeed, from its frequent 
use at funerals arose the saying, ‘‘ Jam licet ad 
tibicenes mittas”—z.e., ‘‘ Now you may send for 
the flute-players”—when any one was on the 
point of death. The peculiar description of flute 
used at funerals was termed “ Paratrites,” and to 
check extravagance it was found necessary to limit 
the number of flautists to be employed on these 
occasions to ten. This was done, Cicero tells us, 
by the laws of the Twelve Tables. Various kinds 
of flutes received their names from either the 
special purposes to which they were devoted or 
the name of the country whence they originated, 
or else from their form and the nature of their 
sounds. Fétis, in his ‘‘ Histoire de la Musique,” 
gives a list of no less than thirty-seven varieties. 
One, named the Arabian, was very long. Hence, 
says Chappell, a man of whose tongue there 
seemed no end was termed ‘‘an Arabian piper.” 
Amongst the Greeks, the Thebans were the 
greatest flute-players ; their flutes were made of 
the thigh-bone of an ass covered over with brass. 
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FIG. 2.—A DOUBLE-FLUTE PLAYER. 


[From an Etruscan Mural Painting. 


The ancients also possessed double - flutes—z.c., 
composed of two pipes; the shriller one, gene- 
rally that on the right, was called “female,” and 
the deeper, or baser one, “‘ male.” When both pipes 
were played together the Greeks termed it “ mar- 
ried fluting” (Fig. 2). Usually the two tubes 
were separate, and were only united in the per- 
former’s mouth, as in Fig. 2; but sometimes they 
were joined, and had but a single mouthpiece, 








as in the annexed (Fig. 3) drawing, taken from 
Boissard’s ‘‘ Roman Antiquities.” One pipe may 
in some cases have acted like the drone of a bag- 
pipe. The double flute was generally played by 
women, whilst the single one was more or less con- 
fined to men. 

It was customary for the great Roman orators 
to station a flute-player behind them in order, 
says Plutarch, that when the orator was straining 
his voice to too high a pitch, the flute-player 
should sound a lower note on his flute and thus 
bring it down to the proper level or tone, and vice 
versa. Caius Gracchus always employed a slave 
named Liscinius for this purpose. A somewhat 
similar custom obtained among the Roman and 
Grecian actors. These flautists of antiquity wore 
a ‘Phorbeia,” or ‘‘ Capistrum,” that is, a leather 
band stretched tightly over the cheeks and mouth, 
having a hole cut in it to admit the pipe into the 
player’s mouth: the object probably was to relieve 
the strain on the muscles of the face. The flute 
was at length driven out of fashion in Greece by 
Alcibiades, who thought that it disfigured the 
beauty of his mouth, and said that ‘ta man when 
playing the flute could hardly be recognised by 
his nearest and dearest friends.” Would time 
and space permit, we would wish to linger awhile 
and dilate on Pan and Marsyas, on Lamia, the 
famous female flute-player of Horace’s day (of 
whom Plutarch remarks “she was a wonderful 
performer on the flute”), and Harmonia, who is 
said by Athenzeus to have been a professor of the 
instrument; but, alas! we must defer 
these and other kindred subjects to 
some future date, and now hurry on to 
more modern times. 

The flute-a-bec, flaite douce, or English 
flute, was the earlier form of the modern 
instrument. The word ‘ bec” is an early 
English form of ‘ beak,” and the in- 
strument was so called from the fact of 
its being curved at the upper end like 
the beak of a bird. It was held in the 
same manner as the ancient flutes above 
described, z.e., like the modern tin whistle. 
Galileo speaks of it as the ‘‘ flauso dritto,” 
and says it was introduced into Italy by 
the French. It was generally in the 
scale of C or F, and had usually seven 
holes; hence arose the absurd derivation 
of the word “flute” (given by Sir J. 
Hawkins), from “ fuéa,” the Latin name 
for a small eel or lamprey, which has 
seven holes on each side and is found 
in the Sicilian seas. The number of holes 
varied, some having as many as eight, 
whilst the most ancient had only three 
(Figs. 4 and 5). 

In the medieval ages this flute was 
played with one hand whilst the other 
was employed to beat a drum. Thus in 
the 1648 edition of ‘‘ Tarleton’s Jests,” 
the frontispiece represents that cele- Gs 
brated Elizabethan ‘‘ Joe Miller” play- ric. 4.— 
ing a flute and beating a drum simul- 7/REr 
taneously ; and the following sentence is FLorH-Ae 
put into his mouth in *“Chettle’s Kind-  ““* 
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Hart’s Dream,” published in 1593: ‘‘ I wouid 
ende in a song, yea, an extempore song on this 
theame, ne guid nimis necessariim ; but Iam now 
hoarse, and troubled with my Zaber and Pipe.” 
So, also, in several editions of the ‘‘ Danse 








FIG. 5.—EIGHT-HOLED FLUTE-A-BEC. 


Macabre,” Death is depicted in like manner. Can 
it be that we have here the germ of the fife and 
drum band? Though lacking power, the tone of 
the flute-d4-bec was remarkable for purity and 
sweetness; hence its name, “douce.” Chaucer 
thus refers to this distinctive quality : 


‘* Lowde menstralcies, 
In cornemuse and shalmyes, 
And many other maner pipe, 
Bothe in doucet and in riede 
That ben at festes with the bride.” 
—House of Fame, book iii. 1. 127-131. 


The flute-a-bec continued in use down tothe mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, or even later. But 
meanwhile a formidable rival had appeared in the 
‘‘ flauto traverso,” or German flute (called in Ger- 
many the Swiss flute), the direct ancestor of our 
present instrument, and first mentioned about the 
year 1600. Traverse flutes were certainly known 
to the ancients; the Greek name for them was 
‘¢ Plagiaulos,” whilst the Latins called them “ Tibia 
obliqua.” Again, in some of the ancient Egyptian 
monuments and inscriptions there are undoubted 
indications of the use of traverse flutes, as in the 
annexed engraving. The original was found in 
the Pyramids of Gizeh, in Upper Egypt; it dates 
from the fourth dynasty (Fig. 6). The great length 
of this flute leads Chappell 
to conjecture that it is a 
“bass.” Notice also that, 
contrary to the modern 
custom, it is held on the 
left side of the player ; the 
lower end being turned 
back, so that, if caught by 
the leg of any passer-by, 
the upper end may not be 
driven into the mouth or 
eyes of the performer! 
The Arabs have to this 
day preserved an instru- 
ment called the ‘ Nay,” 
which is no doubt a de- 
scendant of this ancient 
Egyptian flute. It is much 
used in the dances of the 
dervishes (Fig. 7), and is 
thus described by Lane 
in his ‘Modern Egyp- 
tians:” “A simple reed, 
about eighteen inches 
long, seven-eighths of an 
inch in diameter at the 
upperextremity, and three- 








quarters of an. inch at the lower; it is pierced 
with six holes in front and generally with another 
hole at the back. The sounds are produced by 
blowing, through a very small aperture of the lips. 
against the edge of the orifice of the tube.” This 
circular end of the tube is 
thinned away, and against 
it the column of breath is di- 
rected. It is held downwards 
like a clarinet, but considerably 
inclined to the side in somewhat 
the same manner as the modern flute. It would 
therefore seem to be an intermediate instrument 
between the flute-d-bec and the flute traverse. 
The theory regarding the European origin of the 
latter is that some colonies of Egyptians (ancestors 
of the “ gypsies”), having settled on the borders 
of Bohemia and Hungary, introduced along with 
themselves this ‘‘ Nay ” flute. 

There would seem 
to have been at least = 
five varieties of flute 
in existence at the 
beginning of the 
seventeenth century, 
as Luscinius, a monk 
of Strasburg, writing 
about that date, men- 
tions as many, viz., FIG. 6. 
the Chalamen, Bom- 
bardt, Helvetian, 
Schuuegel (probably the primitive ‘ German” 
flute, and held similarly), and the Zuuerchpfeiff. 
One curious variety was known as “ The Pilgrim’s 
Staff.” It was a walking-stick, about six feet long, 
carried by pilgrims, and hollowed out into a flute, 
whereon they could accompany the songs with 
which they were wont to enliven their journeyings. 
Allusion is made to this in Southey’s “ Pilgrim to 
Compostella ” : 











Fic. 7.—‘* NAy”” FLUTE-PLAYERS AND DANCING DERVISHES. 
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‘¢ The staff was bored and drilled for those 
Who on a flute could play ; 
And thus the merry pilgrim 
Had music on his way.” 


The ‘“‘flauto traverso ” had at first but six finger- 
holes and a mouth-hole. These six holes were 
stopped by the first three fingers of each hand— 
for the reader must remember that as yet there 
were no keys on the flute. In the time of 
Louis xtv a Frenchman named Philibert added 
another hole, which was stopped by a key, and 
produced D sharp, and in this state the instrument 
remained until almost the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. It was at all times most fashionable, 
and was much cultivated. Chaucer, when de- 
scribing the Squire in his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ”— 


‘* A lovyere . . . of 20 year of age he was I gesse”’ 


—tells us that 
“‘ Syngynge he was or floytynge [¢.¢., fluting] al the day.” 


Again, Rabelais pictures Gargantua as playing 
on a German flute with nine holes. 

The Italian, Giovanni Doni, writing in 1647, 
says, “‘ The English are allowed to excel on the 
flute ;” and half a century later a fop of the period 
is painted “in a full-trimmed blue suit, with 
scarlet stockings rolled above his knees, a large 
white peruke, and playing ona flute nearly half an 
ell long.” 

Even royalty itself did not disdain to tootle. 
According to Holinshed, King Henry vi exer- 
cised himself daily ‘in playing at the recor- 
ders, flute, and virginals.” And in more recent 
times Frederick the Great practised regularly four 
hours a day for more than forty years, until he lost 
some of his front teeth, and so was incapacitated. 
After all, however, he was but an indifferent per- 
former! His master, Jean Joachim Quantz (1697- 
1773), a native of Hanover, is said to have 
invented the tuning-slide and the moveable cork 
in the head-joint. He also increased the length 
and diameter of the instrument, thus giving it a 
fuller, broader, and more sonorous tone. He 
wrote a book of instructions for the flute, dedi- 
cated to his royal pupil. And here, in passing, 
we may remark that as late as 1704 the notation 
of flute music was generally by means of dots: a 
stave of eight lines, answering to the holes on 
the instrument, and according to the position of 
the dots the holes were to be stopped or open. 

The next step was made by one Joseph Tacet, a 
Londoner, living towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. This player and maker—for he was both— 
added three additional holes, which were 
stopped by three new keys, and sounded 





We give a diagram (Fig. 8) of the instrument, 
showing these successive improvements. 
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FIG. 8 


Such was the instrument of most of the great 
flautists—of Drouet and Tulou, of Kuhlau and 
Berbiguier, of our countrymen Nicholson and 
Richardson. Its defects were many, and on this 
account Mozart and the other great German com- 
posers have written but little for it. Mozart, 
indeed, specially disliked the flute, as did also 
Scarlatti. Some of the notes were too flat, others 
too sharp. There were breaks and inequalities in 
the tone which were harsh and unpleasing to cul- 





the semi-tones G sharp, A sharp, and F 
natural, Previous to his invention these 
notes were produced by artificial fingerings, 
which are always objectionable. The next 
addition was the key known as the C shake- 
Key, after which the length of the instrument was 
increased in order to add the two lowest notes, 
C sharp and C natural. Finally, the long 
F natural shake-key was added, and the eight- 
keyed flute stood complete. 


| 





These defects, which were common 


tivated ears. 
to all wind instruments of that day, arose from 
two causes—first, the unequal distribution of the 
holes on the tube ; and, secondly, their inequality 
of size. 

It was to remedy these and some other minor 
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faults that Boéhm set himself to work at Munich ; 
and in December, 1832, he produced a flute on an 
entirely novel system, in which by means of ring- 
keys and levers these objectionable defects were 
removed, and from that date the flute entered 
upon a new era (Fig. 9). 

Bothm’s flute was adopted at the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1837, notwithstanding the opposition 
of Tulou, the greatest living French flautist. 
Subsequently, in 1846, Boéhm , substituted a 
cylindrical for the old conical bore, and, to 
render the upper notes better in tune, made the 
head-joint a section of a parabolic curve tapering 
tewards the top. This is practically the flute 
now universally used both in Great Britain and 
abroad. Various slight modifications and altera- 
tions have from time to time been made in order 
to simplify the fingering or to increase the tone of 
the lower notes, chiefly by Messrs. Rudall and 
Carte, and quite recently by Mr. A.Collard. But 
the foundation work was all done by Boéhm, and 
to him belongs the honour of having rendered 
the flute fit to take its place as one of the most 
beautiful and perfect of all the instruments 
which compose the modern orchestra. Boéhm 
died on the 25th of November, 1881, aged eighty- 
eight years. 

HARRY MACAULAY FITZGIBRON. 





*,.* We append the following lines from a vol- 
ume of ‘* Poems by James Macaulay,” published 
in 1788, at Edinburgh, chiefly in the Scottish dia- 
lect, as happily descriptive of the flute’s perennial 
charm. 

To My FLure. 
Bonny polish’d piece o’ timmer, 
Braw, an’ fleck, an’ yellow trimmer ! 
W’ you the langest day in simmer 
Seems short, I trow, 
As I beside my winsome cummer 
Sit cheek for chow. 





Whan thro’ thy body, boss an’ taper, 
I gar the wind soun’ what’s on paper, 
I fin’ my spirits a’ cou’d caper 
Maist cock-bird hight, 
Like folk wha skip at catgut scraper 
Wi’ a’ their might. 


Saft are thy notes, an’ do display 
The artist’s skill, wha’s first essay 
Puff’d out o’ thee a roundelay 
In antique dress, 
Sweet as ‘‘ The Birks 0’ Invermay,” 
Or ‘* Gawky Bess.” 


Wi’ “ Erroch Side” an’ “ Bonny Jean,’ 

An’ “ Nancy’s to the Greenwood gane,” 

An’ eke ‘‘ The Braes o’ Ballendean,” 
Wi? mony mae, 

The dreary winter night has been 
Decoy’d away. 


* * * * 


I wadna gi’e my ‘‘ German” frien’ 

For twice her weight o’ siller sheen ; 

A spring on her hauds aff a’ spleen 
As clean’s a leek, 

An’ naething’s wanting then, I ween, 
That ane should seek. 


Come than, my Flute, an’ let’s begin 

To lilt ‘‘ She rose an’ let me in,” 

An’ how the old wife try'd to spin, 
But brunt her rock, 

Or haste ye, *‘ Jenny, hey fy, rin, 
Come down to Jock.” 


Thus let ’s loup o’er the waesome days 
That chequered a’ our wanton plays ; 
And tho’ ‘* Dame Fortune’s” cheering rays 
Shou’d only glimmer, 
I’ll screw you till you're like to craze, 
My canty trimmer ! 


COLLECTIONS OF CURIOSITIES. 


UCH of our readers as are familiar with old 
John Evelyn’s diary will remember how many 
charming descriptions he has left in it of 

visits to collections of curiosities. Now we find 
him like a mouse ina rich Stidton cheese, buried 
in Charles 11’s private library, examining old 
manuscripts. Now he is looking at Mr. Gibbons’ 
wonderful wood carvings. Now he pays a visit to 
the house of his good neighbour, Mr. Bohun, of 
Lea, and examines his Japanese screens. Then 
he is more usefully occupied in inspecting the 
agricultural implements of a gentleman who might 
have written a book like Cato on the art of hus- 
bandry, so marvellous is everything on his farm, 
from his granaries down to his pigsties. Finally 
he drops in upon Mr. Charlton of the Middle 
Temple, whose chambers contain a more wonder- 





ful collection than ever he had seen at home or 
abroad, among princes or private gentlemen, of 
objects such as miniatures, drawings, medals, 
precious stones, vessels, and things in amber. 
Had the benevolent author of ‘“ Sylva” lived in 
our day he might still more amply have gratified 
his intellectual curiosity. Our long period of 
internal peace and the growth of wealth and 
literary taste amongst us have multiplied the raec 
of collectors, while popular exhibitions as inaugu- 
rated by Prince Albert have led gentlemen gene- 
rously to send their choicest treasures to be 
examined by the public. Memory invites us to 
turn back for a little its pages and record a few 
of the interesting things which, in the course of 
the last half-century or so, our favoured eyes 
have been permitted to look upon. 
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Sometimes the taste of a collector will take an 
historical direction and he will amuse himself by 
gathering relics of men who have played an im- 
portant part in the government of the world. 
Some five-and-thirty years ago we saw a very in- 
teresting collection of objects connected with the 
Great Napoleon, even superior in some points 
perhaps tothose of Madame Tussaud. There was 
the pen with which he had written, its genuineness 
guaranteed by one of the generals who had ac- 
companied him to St. Helena. There were 
manuscripts of his early days; there his thin 
classical bust, taken before he had become the fat 
“little corporal” of later times; there a silk waist- 
coat embroidered for him by the loving hands of 
Josephine, when he was the youthful general 
pursuing his career of conquest in Italy. There 
too, brought from the cabinet of his uncle, Cardi- 
nal Fesch, was one of those extraordinary freaks 
of nature, a stone, undoubtedly not prepared by 
art, containing an excellent representation of 
Napoleon’s full-length figure standing amidst a 
group of arms. We might have doubted the 
reality of such a thing had we not seen it; but 
stones of this kind are alluded to by ancient 
authors, and in the curious grotto at Wanstead 
Park, recently thrown open to the public by the 
London Corporation, will be found two of a some- 
what similar character, called ' ‘‘ Landscape 
Pebbles,” and containing natural pictorial repre- 
sentations of scenery. . 

Another historical collection which we were 
permitted to see through the courtesy of its pro- 
prietor related to Oliver Cromwell. Its chief 
feature of interest was the fine collection of por- 
traits brought together, some of them published 
abroad by English refugees during Oliver’s life- 
time, and bearing no very complimentary titles. 
Among other special curiosities was a volume de- 
dicated to Richard, Cromwell’s son, during the 
brief period he retained power after his father’s 
death. No relic of the great republican leader in 
this collection equalled, however, in interest the 
wooden bust of Oliver Cromwell at the entrance 
of the National Portrait Gallery, which is likely 
to give the reader, as it did us, the impression 
that there stands a man who, if he had ordered us 
on what he considered right grounds to be shot 
or hanged, was very unlikely to alter his mind. 

In mechanical curiosities there have been many 
wonderful exhibits in the present day. The piping 
bullfinch in the Great Exhibition of 1862 drew 
crowds to it; but we remember during the sale 
of Weeks’s mechanical collection, half a century 
ago, a similar graceful warbler, and we saw two 
other mechanical songsters, which the French 
troops brought back as part of the spoil from the 
Emperor’s summer palace at Pekin. We regret 
that we missed the machine for making Latin 
verses which was exhibited in our day at the 
Egyptian Hall—a real blessing to schoolboys; 
nor have we seen the squalling baby which a 
modern man of science constructed—surely a 
bringing of coals to Newcastle; but we remem- 
ber well, about the year 1833, seeing a very won- 
derful collection of automata, which had been 
originally designed as presents to the Emperor of 





China. There was a young lady, life-size, that 
played tunes upon a spinnet; another that wrote 
lines with the beauty of copperplate ; while sur- 
passing all in ingenuity was the figure of a magi- 
cian with a tiny wand in his hand. It was 
mounted upon a small moveable frame, which 
could be wheeled about at the pleasure of a spec- 
tator, so that there was no place for a confederate 
to conceal himself. On putting into an orifice in 
the frame any one of the numerous metallic cards 
which lay about, with questions inscribed upon 
them, the figure, after making you a bow, struck 
with his rod a little door, which opened, and there 
was the answer printed on another card. The 
reply given was always strictly appropriate to the 
question, and was not of a mere general character, 
like the answers on conversation cards. Thus 
when we asked, “Mr. Conjuror, are you not 
troubled with the inquiries of your numerous 
visitors ?” the answer was, ‘‘I should be ungrate- 
ful to say so.” Our next question was of an en- 
tirely different kind. It was, we being then young, 
‘What is the sweetest passion in nature?” The 
conjuror bowed, knocked at the gate, and lo! 
appeared Cupid with his bow and arrow! Sir 
David Brewster, who noticed this toy in his volume 
on “ Natural Magic,” conjectures that the cards, 
though seemingly alike to the eye, differed in 
weight, and passed through the orifice we have 
named until they fell into the proper groove and 
touched a spring, which moved forward the 
answer. The machinery employed must have, at 
all events, been of the most delicate order. Still 
these things were but the trifles of mechanical 
skill. What wonders have we since seen of pieces 
of machinery which, you might almost say, thought. 
With much interest we looked in the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1852 on the Jacquard loom, and, ten 
years later, on that marvel of marvels, Babbage’s 
calculating machine. 

. Antiquarian objects have been favourites with 
many collectors. When we were once purchasing 
something at a druggist’s shop in the City, the 
proprietor showed us a rare collection of relics 
connected with Roman London, gathered by him, 
and since purchased by the Corporation. The 
late Sir Charles Reed, of School Board memory, 
made a curious collection of old keys. The 
Society of Antiquaries has never in London, 
however, made such a provision for gratifying 
the public curiosity by a museum as has been done 
by its sister association in Edinburgh. There 
may be seen the pulpit in which John Knox 
preached, the maiden or guillotine that beheaded 
Earl Morton, the Covenanters’ banner, and many 
copies of the Solemn League and Covenant. It 
is for no want of objects of real antiquarian 
interest that English archeology is thus unrepre- 
sented. We saw at the Manchester Exhibition in 
1856 the dagger with which Felton assassinated 
the Duke of Buckingham. In the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, they showed us, with an inscrip- 
tion on it, the lantern that Guy Fawkes used, and 
in John Evelyn’s house at Wootton some of the 
powder with which the Parliament was to have 
been blown up is still preserved. At an exhibi- 
tion at the Ironmongers’ Company’s Hall, some 
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years ago, we saw the gloves that Charles 1 wore. 
We have seen, too, in a private part of the Tower, 
to which the public is not admitted, the old axe 
carried before State prisoners at their trial, its 
sharp edge being turned towards them after con- 
demnation—a relic replete with most affecting 
associations. 

The collecting of arms and armour is another 
object of pursuit with some men. The rare dis- 
play of old armour belonging to Mr. Meyrick at 
Goodrich Court was some years ago brought 
within the reach of the public at South Kensing- 
ton, and rivalled that at the Tower. Formerly 
the lover of martial curiosities had to be satisfied 
with the objects contained in the Rotunda at 
Woolwich—a circular building, as its name im- 
ports, roofed over by the iron cover of the tent 
under which the allied monarchs dined in 1814. 
Now, however, the deadly matériel of modern war 
may be studied at leisure at South Kensington, 
and shell and shot in their varied and awful com- 
binations be inspected. We noticed, some years 
ago, with interest Sir Walter Scott’s collection of 
arms at Abbotsford, many of them having a special 
notability connected with them—such as Rob 
Roy’s gun, the sword presented by Charles 1 to 
Montrose, Hofer’s blunderbuss, and Napoleon’s 
pistols. Sir Walter, Mr. Lockhart tells us, became 
a collector of arms in his youth, having in the 
little museum which he formed in his father’s 
house in George Square (well known to the writer) 
a Highland claymore and Lochaber axe guarding 
a portrait of Prince Charlie, and keeping company 
with the memorable saucer in which had stood the 
cup out of which Murray of Broughton, the 
chevalier’s treacherous treasurer, had once drunk 
in the house of Sir Walter’s father, where he had 
come on some law business, but which after his 
departure had been indignantly thrown out of the 
window by Mr. Scott, senior. At the Adelaide 
Gallery, an exhibition similar to the Polytech- 
nic, and long since closed, we saw the model 
of the steam gun, pouring out a deadly volley of 
bullets. It never, however, was brought into 
actual use on the battle-field. 

Autographs are a special field for the industry 
of the collector. Of Sir Charles Reed, to whom 
we have already referred, we are told that he 
began to collect autographs from a boy, and tothe 
end of his life was continually adding to his stock. 
All were welcome, whether it was a letter from 
Grisi, lamenting she had no dress in which to 
appear as “‘Sonnambula,” or one of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, introducing Horatio Nelson as a young 
lad to the master of the Seahorse. Great oppor- 
tunities are now given to the public to enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing autograph collections. In the 
Guildhall Museum may be seen the rare signature 
of Shakespeare attached to a deed. In the 
National Portrait Gallery below the picture of the 
individual is often placed one of his letters. In 
the Kensington Museum have been lately de- 
posited many curious letters and the original 
manuscripts of Charles Dickens’s works, while at 
the entrance of the King’s library in the British 
Museum there is also one of the richest collections 
of autographs of men of eminence. In addition 





to these, some autographs of special interest 
occur to the memory of the writer as having been 
seen by him. One of these was a letter written 
by Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton on the very eve 
of the fatal fight of Trafalgar, commending to her 
care his daughter Horatia, and adding, ‘‘The 
French fleet is just coming in view.” Another 
scarcely less interesting object was a deed con- 
nected with a public-house which once belonged to 
Thrale’s brewery, and which bore the signature of 
Dr. Johnson, who was appointed, it will be re- 
membered, one of Thrale’s executors. It recalled, 
what is mentioned in Boswell’s “ Life,” that the 
Doctor, after his executorial appointment, was 
seen going about the brewery, with an ink-bottle 
and pen tied to his button-hole, exclaiming, ‘‘ We 
are here selling the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

When we come to the pictorial art we touch a 
department in which the wealth of the English 
collector enables him to excel. We must hasten 
over, however, that wonderful display of ancient 
and modern art which we witnessed at the Man- 
chester Exhibition some thirty years ago—an ex- 
hibition so rich that a friend of ours, himself an 
artist, said that for a few seconds after entering it 
he was almost deprived of consciousness, as a 
sense of the magnificence of the collection burst 
upon him. Nor can we do more than allude to 
rare collections of miniatures, for everything con- 
nected with portraits seems eclipsed when we 
recall the truly marvellous exhibition of such ob- 
jects that was gathered together, by the influence 
of the late Lord Derby, some years ago at South 
Kensington. Time seemed annihilated as you 
walked from one compartment to another, and 
saw portraits for which the individuals had them- 
selves sat centuries ago, and which they had in 
company with their friends criticised. There we 
saw with rapt interest the miniature of Cowper’s 
mother, on looking at which the poet had written 
the world-renowned lines commencing, ‘Oh 
that those lips had language!” Nor can we 
readily forget our feelings when we found our- 
selves alone towards sunset in one of the com- 
partments that contained the likenesses of Dr. 
Johnson and his friends. There was the portrait 
of the lexicographer himself, on which in his 
lifetime he had looked. There was his wife’s 
picture ; there that of Baretti (the portrait referred 
to by Macaulay in his description of Holland 
House). There again hung Boswell, and there 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose pencil had por- 
trayed most of the group. As we stood and 
looked at this lifelike presentment of that bril- 
liant intellectual circle it seemed as if in a little 
we should hear the stillness of the apartment 
broken by the Doctor’s growl and Boswell’s com- 
placent reply, while we should at the same time 
see Sir Joshua shift his ear-trumpet. 

Ah! what a sermon did that portrait exhibition 
teach, as ‘the inhabitants of a past generation 
looked down from the canvas, and virtually said 
to the spectator, ‘“‘ Time was ours once; it is now 
yours. See that you use it wisely, as the seed-plct 
of eternity.” 

The engraver’s art offers a wide field to col- 
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lectors, many of whom take special departments 
of it for their labour. We travelled in an om- 
nibus once with a print-dealer, who told us tne 
name of a gentleman devoted to the accumulation 
of sketches that represented balloon ascents. 
Some men, again, will collect prints connected 
with sporting subjects, and some will gather cari- 
catures. How long a purse it requires to collect 
high-class engravings may be judged from the fact 
that £'1,700 was given lately at a sale for a single 
etching of Rembrandt, a portrait of Dr. Tholinx. 
The extent, also, to which a collection of one de- 
partment of engravings may grow, will be under- 
stood by those who have seen the wonderful prints 
of old London now in the British Museum, and 
accumulated by the late Mr. Crace. The old city 
in them reappeared. Streets and squares now 
hemmed in by miles of houses stood once more in 
the middle of fields, as they did before the re- 
morseless builder came on the scene. Then it 
was interesting to see covered with the hue of 
antiquity engravings that had once from their 
novelty made the crowd gather round the shop 
windows of print-dealers in the olden time. Here 
was a picture of the fair held on the Thames 
about 1684. Here was another print of the fire- 
works let off in the reign of Queen Anne on 
account of the Duke of Marlborough’s victories, 
and here was a print of the day, giving a vivid 
illustration of the execution of the rebel Lord 
Lovat on Tower Hill, an adjoining scaffold, filled 
with spectators, being represented as falling 
down, an accident which made the heartless old 
nobleman exclaim, ‘‘The mair mischief, the 
better sport!” In this collection, also, we were 
moved by the sight of a very large and beautifully 
executed map of London in the reign of Charles 11. 
Here, we thought, is a delineation of the metro- 
polis as seen by such men as Richard Baxter, 
John Locke, and John Dryden, a map represent- 
ing a city once “full of stirs,” but now, so far as 
regarded its then inhabitants, a necropolis—an 
abode of the dead! 

But where shall we end? Surely of late years 
London has had intellectual treats denied to pre- 
ceding generations. The boy with Robinson 
Crusoe tastes had his wonderful exhibition of 
models of ships and boats at the Fishmongers’ 
Halla year or two ago; the gentle lady plying her 
needle had lately the rich collection of ancient 
needlework for her inspection, where was to be 
seen that marvellous creation of beauty, the Dun- 
stable Pall, still after the lapse of five hundred 
years challenging competition for loveliness of 
workmanship and delicate grouping of artistic 
figures. We have seen, too, in our day, collections 
of science apparatus, including the very telescope 
with which Galileo first opened the mysteries of 
the heavens; collections of medals, of coins, of 
old lace, of fans, of snuff-boxes, nay, even of old 
pipes. The author of the ‘Tour of a German 
Prince in England” sawin one of our gaols a col- 
lection of halters, each of which had hanged a 
Criminal; and doubtless the late Mr. Marwood’s 
cluster of similar objects has by this time fallen 
into appreciative hands. It is hardly fair to men- 
tion in such a collocation the collections made of 





valuable manuscripts. We were present at the 
Townley sale, where an old manuscript copy of 
Miracle Plays sold for £600, and where the day 
before an illuminated missal had been bought for 
upwards of £2,000. The collection of the Duke 
of Hamilton’s missals—recently sold to the Ger- 
man Government—and the noble Ashburnham 
manuscripts have been so much before the public 
of late that here it may suffice only to name them. 

After the mention of manuscripts we arrive in 
natural order at collections of rare books. Few 
individuals with literary tastes are without some 
experience of this pleasure, though there is of 
course a wide difference between the poor student 
giving a few shillings for his favourite old author 
at a bookstall and a bibliomaniac paying # 600 
for ‘‘ Smith’s History of Virginia,” a single thin 
quarto, which we saw recently at Beckford’s sale. 
A crowning treat was given to lovers of the 
printer’s art at the Caxton Exhibition, held a few 
years ago in London, where we beheld many spe- 
cimens of the old black-lettered volumes of Cax- 
ton and De Worde, worth their weight in gold. 
There was exhibited on that occasion an adver- 
tisement issued by the former of these printers ; 
it was also in black letter, and was curious to look 
at, as a stray waif that had been floating on the 
stream of time for nearly four hundred years. 
There was also to be seen at the same time 
a very valuable collection of old English news- 
papers, which bore, with their tiny sheets, little 
more resemblance to the broadside of the 
“Times ” than does a shrimp to the gigantic 
‘*Calamary,” whose model was to be seen at the 
late Fisheries Exhibition. 

We may appropriately conclude our paper with 
the notice of another pursuit closely connected 
with the history of the typographical art—we 
mean the gathering together of copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The Duke of Sussex’s collec- 
tion of Bibles was of much note in its day; but 
we were privileged recently, through the courtesy 
of its proprietor, Mr. Atkinson, of Gunnersbury, 
to see his library, distinguished, amidst much 
beside of great rarity and value, for its possession 
of some four hundred copies of the Word of God. 
It was a spectacle of great interest, for it was im- , 
possible to look without special reverence on many 
of these ancient volumes, which had been coeval 
with the birth of printing. 

First in order we were shown, by the courtesy 
of our host, a copy of Luther’s translation of the 
Bible into German, a work which had played an 
important part in the Reformation. It was illus- 
trated with the quaintest of engravings, well cal- 
culated to act on the imagination of the children 
of Fatherland. There was in particular an awe- 
inspiring representation of the Flood, and a por- 
trait of Joshua clad as a knight in the armour of 
the middle ages. Joseph’s explanation of Pha- 
raoh’s dream was illustrated, too, in the most 
realistic manner—the artist having drawn the lean 
kine so emaciated as to be seemingly beyond the 
reparative virtues of Thorley’s or any other food 
for cattle, old or new. 

We had thought tricks of publishers a modern 
invention, but a curious note at the end of this 
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volume showed us our mistake. It was a sort of 
engraved seal with what appeared to be Luther’s 
own autograph, in attestation of the genuineness 
of the copy, the reason given for this precaution 
being that some booksellers were addicted to dis- 
honest practices. Another edition of Luther's 
translation seen here might give a hint to modern 
publishers of family Bibles. This copy, of great 
antiquity, had coloured pictures, some of them par- 
tially illuminated like those in an ancient missal. 
It must have been a very attractive volume to the 
younger members of the family circle. 

Close beside Luther’s Bible, which was massive 
and rugged in appearance like Luther himself, 
stood in striking contrast to it the refined and 
classic edition of Erasmus’s New ‘Testament, 
flowing along in a stream of elegant typography 
on clear paper, with broad margins, and having a 
title-page adorned with allegorical emblems, the 
design of Holbein. It was a beautiful specimen of 
the typography of the period, Erasmus having 
stopped in the house of the printer and superin- 
tended the press himself. 

The engraved title-pages of these old Bibles 
are, in truth, full of quaint interest. Jack Cade’s 
followers asked, 


** When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman? ” 


We are reminded of this distich by a picture in 
an old Zurich Bible here, dated 1531, of our first 
parents after being turned out of Paradise. Adam 
is represented as a homely German peasant, hew- 
ing down a tree with his axe, while Eve is indus- 
triously spinning, and Cain, all unconscious of his 
future evil career, is trussed up as an infant ina 
cradle beside his mother. In another old en- 
graving there is a singular blunder committed by 
the artist, for while illustrating St. Paul’s journey 
from Jerusalem to the tribunal of Felix, not only 
is a company of horsemen brought in as guarding 
him, but a piece of artillery is, some twelve hun- 
dred years before the invention of cannon, intro- 
duced for his protection. The title-page of the 
great English Bible, published under the auspices 
of bluff Harry vii, is also a very characteristic 
performance. The monarch is represented as 
graciously giving forth the volume for circulation, 
while groups of people below are shouting forth 
“*Vivat rex” with effusive and demonstrative 
loyalty. It looks as if the translators had been 
anxious to soothe the jealous susceptibilities of the 
arbitrary monarch, by this assurance that the issue 
of the Scriptures in the tongue of the people 
would lead to greater loyalty on their part. 

Those who fancy, as many do, that one Bible is 
as like another as two blades of grass are to each 
other, would be disabused of their impression 
could they see this fine collection, worthy of a full 
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and scholarly description, but of which we had 
only time to see the fringe. Here is perhaps the 
smallest copy of the Greek New Testament in 
existence. It was printed in 1628, at Sedan, the 
scene of Napoleon m1’s surrender. Here is one, 
we should think, of the largest folio editions of 
the Scriptures, printed in Iceland, that land of 
snow and learning, by a painstaking bishop, in 
1584. Here is one of the earliest editions of the 
Vulgate, and here is another copy, printed by 
orders of Pope Sixtus, full of typographical errors, 
notwithstanding the anathema he had hurled at 
the printer’s head in case the edition should not 
be found immaculate. Here are Bibles printed at 
Geneva by the English refugees, to be smuggled 
into England when the Scriptures were contra- 
band articles. Here too is an ancient French 
New Testament, with psalms and music appended 
to it, canticles sung perhaps in meetings in field 
and wood, dispersed by the dragonnades of Louis 
xiv. Here is a great collectors curiosity, the 
fifth copy known to be in existence of what is 
called ‘‘the wicked Bible,” from the circumstance 
of the prohibitory word “not” having been 
omitted in printing one of the Ten Command- 
ments. This blunder led to the destruction of 
all the copies of the edition that could be found, 
and to a heavy fine being inflicted on the 
printers. 

Turning away from these and other curiosities, 
we look with special interest at an English edi- 
tion of the New Testament, printed by Bishop 
Gardner of persecuting memory, and said after- 
wards to have been burned by means of his 
own influence—when, we suppose, he saw the 
tide turning against the Reformers. Not without 
emction also do we look upon a relic here of the 
days of the Marian persecution. It is a volume— 
or rather the fragment of a volume—of the edition 
of the New Testament we have just named which 
had escaped destruction. It was found hid in 
the roof of an English farmhouse, and as we take 
it up a vision rises of its owner—who perhaps 
paid the price of his devotion at the fires of 
Smithfield—retiring to his garret in secrecy to 
study the Word, cautiously gazing round’ to see 
that no prying eyes looked upon him, and then 
carefully restoring the volume to the hiding-place 
where it was subsequently found. 

A feeling of gratitude for our own privileges 
fills the mind as we lay this interesting relic down. 
As the reader, too, reviews the many curious 
things referred to in this article, he doubtless will 
feel grateful at the freedom from internal dis- 
turbance which has rendered the collection of 
such objects possible in England, and may well 
feel thankful for the liberality on the part of their 
possessors which has made. so many treasures of 
art and intellectual interest accessible to all orders 
of the community. 
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DOCTORS OUT OF PRACTICE. 


BY J. COKRDY JEAFFRESON AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.” 


CHAPTER V.—ENSIGNS AND IMPOSTURES. 


HE eighteenth-century poet erred when he 
threw off the familiar lines— 


‘* Physic of old her entry made 
Beneath th’ immense full-bottom’d shade ; 
While the gilt cane, with solemn pride, 
To each sagacious nose applied, 
Seem’d but a necessary prop 
To bear the weight of wig at top.” 


Like the divines and the lawyers, the doctors 
were debtors for their wigs to the Restoration 
gallants, who, returning in brave costume with 
their sovereign from the exile that had often seen 
them in garments of seediest and seamiest condi- 
tion, brought the superb “full-bottom” to the 
galleries of Whitehall, the cutlet (costelet) to 
London dinner-tables, and sucre brilé (soon cor- 
rupted to ‘‘ barley-sugar,” and in later times made 
into sucre d’orge)to the knowledge of English con-, 
fectioners. In Tudor England the ordinary cover- 
ing of a physician’s head was a black skull-cap, 
similar in shape and material to the skull-caps 
worn by bishops and judges. Wigs were not 
worn by the medical contemporaries of Dr. Henry 
Atkins, who, sailing with the Earl of Essex for the 
Spanish coast in 1597, was soon returned to Ply- 
mouth for being unable to cure himself of 
one of the most depressing maladies. The 
famous doctor and insufficient seaman suf- 
ered from the motion of the waves all and 
more than all that the Irish gentleman en- 
dured from the physic, which caused him to 
exclaim to Dr. Babington, ‘‘ Och! and is it 
the emetic ye are ordering me? ’Twon’t do, 
doctor, dear. The doctors have tried it with 
me in QOireland, but it niver stayed on my 
stomach.” 

Wearing skull-caps, the pre-Restoration 
doctors of the greatest light and leading 
wore muffs in the cold weather, so that their 
finger-tips should be nicely sensitive of the 
beatings of feeble pulses, and went their 
rounds sitting on side-saddles like women. 
Instead of springing to and from carriage- 
step to pavement like doctors of the nine- 
teenth century, Dr. Argent (repeatedly Presi- 
dent of the Physicians in Charles 1’s time) 
hopped nimbly up and down from the foot- 
board of his effeminate saddle at the doors 
of his patients. It was the same with Simeon 
Foxe (the famous martyrologist’s son), who 
rose to medical eminence in the same period; 
and, dying in 1642, was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral near Linacre. Competitors in 
fashionable practice almost to the last (for 
they died within a year of one another), Fox 
and Argent were the last Presidents of the College, | 





if not the last physicians, to ride about town in 
womanly fashion. 

By donning the Restoration wig, the doctors, 
instead of making themselves conspicuous, only 
resembled other modish people. The wig became 
the ensign of the learned professions through the 
conservativism of the learned professors, who first 
rendered themselves slightly conspicuous by wigs 
of peculiar cut, and eventually made themselves 
very remarkable by holding to their wigs when the 
rest of the world had relinquished them. In this 
matter the profession of which Mr. Briefless is so 
graceful an ornament, has surpassed the other 
professions. Still worshipped in our Courts of Law, 
the wig had passed from the College of Physicians 
long before the Bishop (Stanley) of Norwich made 
a flutter in the clerical world by declining to hide 
his own white hair under artificial tresses. 

But if the doctors only went with the universal 
fashion in adopting the Restoration wig, they 
went with it heartily. What in the way of a full- 
bottomed court wig can surpass, in ringleted 
cumbrousness and absurdity, the wig worn by Rad- 
cliffe on stateliest occasions, and also in his por- 
trait painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, before the 
two neighbours quarrelled with one another over 
their garden wall ? 





[Ly Sir G. Aneller. 
DR, JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Colonel Dalmahoy can scarcely have been more 
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elegantly equipped with hair taken from other 
people when it was sung of him : 


‘* If you would see a noble wig, 
And in that wig a man look big, 
To Ludgate Hill repair, my joy, 
And gaze on Col’nel Dalmahoy.” 


And who, prithee, was Colonel Dalmahoy, that he 
should be mentioned in these notes about doc- 
tors? Accolonel of London’s trained band, the 
stately Dalmahoy, living hard by the Apothecaries’ 
Hall, of which he was an equally successful -and 
ornamental member, kept a shop on Ludgate Hill, 
where he, 


s¢, . . sold infusions and lotions, 
Secretions, and gargles, and pills, 
Electuaries, powders, and potions, 


Spermaceti, salts, scammony, squills. 


Horse-aloes, burnt alum, agaric, 
Balm, benzoine, blood-stone, and dill ; 
Castor, camphor, and acid tartaric, 
With specifics for every ill. 


* * * * 


But with all his specifics in store, 
Death on Dalmahoy one day did pop ; 
And although he had doctors a score, 
Made poor Dalmahoy shut up his shop.” 


Ceasing to ride about the town on side-saddles 
somewhere about the time when the patients of 
Dr. Argent and Simeon Foxe were compelled to 
seek advice of other doctors, the London physi- 
cians distinguished themselves during the next 
hundred years by rolling in the stateliest coaches, 
and driving the best horses to be seen in the 
London streets. In Queen Anne’s time no phy- 
sician with the slightest pretensions to eminence 
could get through his work without a carriage 
drawn by four horses. Called to a patient living 
ten or twelve miles out of town, it was usual for a 
leader of the medical profession to make the 
journey with six horses. It followed that aspi- 
rants to medical eminence soon began to puff 
themselves into note by the grandeur of their 
coaches and the excellence of their cattle; that 
they vied with undeniably successful doctors in 
the quality of their horseflesh, carriages, and 
liveried servants, provoking thereby from the same 
doctors of indubitable success many bitter sarcasms 
and cynical prophecies. When the pert talker at 
Garraway’s declared that ‘‘ young Dr. Hannes had 
some of the ‘ smartest steppers’ of the town,” Dr. 
Radcliffe growled audibly over his bottle, “Then 
they'll sell well when they come to the hammer!” 
Henceforth the physician was known by his coach, 
even as the family doctor is known in every Lon- 
don suburb at the present day by his “ pill-box,” 
or the butcher by his cart. 

At the same time the doctor retained the oldest 
of all his official insignia—the cane that may have 
come to him from the staff of Hermes, the 
caduceus of Mercury, or in unbroken succession 
from the wand of A‘sculapius. Wherever he was 





encountered the man of medicine was recognised 
by the cane he held in his hand, more often than 
not held to his nose. Whether he was driving in 
his carriage, or moving with stately paces through 
the public ways on foot, or working through the 
throng of a fashionable salon, the doctor ever had 
his cane in his hand. In nine cases out of ten 
the cane was fitted at the top with a vinaigrette 
charged with virtuous and finely aromatic essences 
that were of sovereign efficacy against the poison- 
ous fumes of patients stricken with plague or any 
other virulent fever. For though he was ever 
ready to face death for a sufficient consideration 
in the pursuit of his benevolent calling, the doctor 
of olden time was not without a prudent care for 
his own safety. Sometimes the philanthropist’s 
care for himself was more obvious than his care 
for others. When the benevolent Howard visited 
Exeter, he found that the medical officer of the 
county gaol had caused a clause to be inserted in 
his agreement with the magistrates exempting him 
from attendance on and services to the prisoners 
during outbreaks of gaol fever. It cannot be 
doubted this exemplary medical officer, who stipu- 
lated that he should not be required to attend his 
miserable patients when they most needed his 
attention, carried a cane with a prodigious vinai- 
grette charged with pungent scents. 

It is noteworthy that the physician’s cane pre- 
served at the College of Physicians—the cane 
borne successively by Radcliffe, Meade, Askew, 
Pitcairn, and Baillie—instead of being fitted with 
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an ostentatious vinaigrette, like the canes held to 
their noses by the doctors of Hogarth’s ‘“ Con- 
sultation,” has a solid cross-bar (vide the engraving 
of the Wand) with no receptacle for odcriferous 
and disinfecting materials. By the most sagacious 
of the several clever gentlemen who have tried to 
account for this remarkable absence of the vinai- 
grette from the head of the cane carried by five 
such eminent leaders of the profession, it has 
been suggested that whilst canes with vinaigrettes 
were carried by doctors of inferior quality, whose 
avocations required them to enter daily the worst 
fever-dens and most pestiferous dwellings of the 
town, the higher physicians, following their call- 
ing in the more healthy quarters and _politer 
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houses of the metropolis, had no need of the 
vinaigrette, and therefore made it an affair of 
dignity and courtesy to carry canes unarmed with 
disinfeetant compositions. It is in favour of this 
view that Hogarth’s caricature of the physicians 
in consultation contains no portraits of the fore- 
most leaders of the medical profession, and may 
therefore be regarded as a piece of artistic satire 
on doctors of the lower grades of professional 
status and employment. 

Whilst the physicians had the cane, with or 
without a vinaigrette, for an ensign, the surgeons 
showed over their surgeries the painted stick, 
closely resembling the barber’s pole, respecting 
which a writer in the “ British Apollo,” No. 3, 
1703, put the question: 


“* T’d know why he that selleth ale 
Hangs out a chequered part per pale ; 
And why a barber at port-hole 
Puts forth a parti-coloured pole ?” 


Nearly a century later (17th July, 1797), in a 
speech against the Surgeons’ Incorporation Bill, 
Lord Thurlow said in the House of Peers, ‘‘ By a 
statute still in force the barbers and surgeons 
were each tousea pole. The barbers were to have 
theirs blue and white striped, with no other ap- 
pendage ; but the surgeons’, which was the same 
in other respects, was likewise to have a gallipot 
and a red bag, to denote the particular nature of 
their vocation.” The Chancellor, who omitted to 
give the date of the statute to which he referred, 
was certainly wrong about the proper painting of 
the surgeon’s pole. Duly tricked, the chirurgical 
pole ought to have a line of blue paint, a line of 
red paint, and a line of white paint, winding in 
serpentine fashion round its length—the blue 
representing the venous blood, the more brilliant 
colour representing the arterial blood, and the 
white thread of paint signifying the bandage for 
use after “ blooding ;” the stick itself being a sign 
that the phlebotomist has at hand a stout staff for 
his patient to hold, so that by alternately lighten- 
ing and relaxing his grasp of the staff he may 
quicken the flow of blood by muscular action of the 
arm. A thing of great antiquity, the phlebotomist’s 
staff is found in illuminations of missals penned 
in the time of Edward 1. ‘“Tollite barberum” 
was suggested by Bonnel Thornton as a fit motto 
for the surgeons in 1745, when the surgeons and 
barbers parted company. The barber was taken 
from the surgeons in that year, but the pole so 
closely resembling the barber’s pole remained 
with the surgeons to a later date. 

The physician’s cane and surgeon’s staff were 
used sometimes for medicinal fustigation during 
the series of centuries that honoured “the stick” 
(which, according to the Coptic proverb,‘ came 
down from heaven”) as a sovereign remedy 
for bodily ailments as well as for moral failings. 
Antonius Musa cured Octavius Augustus of 
sciatica by thrashing him soundly. Thomas 
Campanella prescribed the stick in cases ordi- 
narily treated with colocynth. Galen found it 
made people fat. Gordonius declared it effica- 
cious in cases of nervous irritability, especially in 





youthful sufferers. ‘If the patient is young and 
disobedient,” he wrote, “flog him soundly and 
often.” Certainly on one occasion, if not oftener, 
George 111 was flogged for being mad. To this 
day in primitive districts of Austria mothers cure 
their children of whooping-cough by whipping 
them. 

Throughout our feudal period the bleeding-stick 
and lancet were put to their especial use at the 
season for vernal and autumnal “ minutions” with 
a frequency that nowadays provokes a smile. It 
was unusual for an abbey to be without a “ fleboto- 
maria,” or ‘‘ bleeding-house,” where the people of 
the establishment could be blooded at the proper 
times of the year to strains of psalmody. Treatises 
were written in prose and verse on the art and 
uses of bleeding. An old tract, well known to 
collectors of medical curiosities, is divided into 
the following chapters:—1. What is to limit 
bleeding ? 2. Qualities of an able phlebotomist. 
3. Of the choice of instruments. 4. Of the band 
and bolster. 5. Of porringers. 6. Circumstances 
to be considered in the bleeding of a prince. The 
reader of ‘‘The Salerne Schoole” is taught 
that, 


“* Of bleeding many profits grow, and great, 
The spirits and senses are renewed thereby, 
Though these mend slowly by the strength of meate, 
But these with wine restored are by-and-by ; 
By bleeding, to the marrow commeth heate, 
It maketh cleane your braine, releeves your eie, 
It mends your appetite, restoreth sleepe, 
Correcting humours that do waking keepe ; 
All inward parts and senses also clearing, 
It mends the voice, touch, smell, and hearing.” 


Whilst children were bled, and every one after 
childhood was bled twice or thrice a year, either 
because he was ill and wished to get well, or 
because he was well and wished to get better, 
there were amateur phlebotomists who bled their 
friends for amusement. 

Wanting Lord Radnor’s vote in an approaching 
division of the Upper House, and remembering 
that his lordship was one of these amateurs of the 
lancet, Lord Chesterfield called upon him, and 
during the visit took occasion to complain of 
headache. 

“You should lose blood then,” 
Radnor. 

“Then, my dear lord,” was the reply, ‘do be 
kind enough to bleed me.” 

In another minute a vein of Chesterfield’s arm 
was opened by his brother in the peerage. 

After the operation the earl had no difficulty in 
winning the vote of the peer, to whose skill in 
phlebotomy he had paid so delicate a compli- 
ment. 

‘“‘T have been shedding my blood for my coun- 
try,” Chesterfield remarked, gravely, to the friends 
whom he informed a few hours later how he got 
Radnor’s vote. 

For bleeding Charles 11 with the courageous 
promptitude that prolonged the king’s life for a 
few days Sir Edmund King received the Council’s 
order on the Exchequer for a fee of a thousand 
pounds—an order that was, however, disregarded 
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vy the Chancellor and Chamberlains of the Ex- 
chequer. Had Sir Edmund fared as the Lords of 
the Council wished him to fare, he would have 
received for a single prick of the lancet as much 
as the most eminent specialist in phlebotomy of 
George 111’s London used to make ina year by 
bleeding people at fees ranging between five shil- 
lings and a single shilling. From Queen Anne’s 
time to the present century people could be well 
blooded for sixpence, threepence, and at times of 
keen professional ‘competition for nothing, in 
London, as well as in the provincial towns. 
Richard Steele, who gave us several droll stories 
of the quacks of his day, celebrated the phleboto- 
mist who announced that “for the good of the 
public” he. had lowered his charge for bleedings 
done at certain hours of the day to threepence. 
‘“Whereas,” Mr. Clarke advertised in the ‘“‘ Stam- 
ford Mercury” of the 28th of March, 1716, “the 
majority of apothecaries in Boston have agreed to 
pull down the price of bleeding to sixpence, let 
these certify that Mr. Clarke, apothecary, will 
bleed anybody at his shop gratis.” The Whit- 
worth Taylors (two brothers famous in their day 
throughout Yorkshire as medical practitioners) 





used to bleed gratis on Sundays, and in May often 
had a hundred patients offering themselves on the 
same morning for gratuitous venesection in the 
bleeding-room, that was fitted with a wooden 
trough to carry off the blood of the wounded. 

Whilst expert phlebotomists sometimes received 
handsome fees for their skill, inexpert ones were 
sometimes no less generously rewarded for their 
want of it. A French lady, before she expired 
from mischance at the hands of a blundering 
bleeder, bequeathed the maladroit operator a life 
annuity of eight hundred francs, on condition 
he never again bled any one. With similar gene- 
rosity a Polish princess in 1773 employed her last 
moments in signing the codicil to her will by 
which, together with her forgiveness, she granted 
an annuity for life of two hundred ducats to the 
surgeon who, instead of pricking a vein, had 
divided one of the principal arteries of her arm. 
‘* My lord, surely you are not afraid of a bleed- 
ing?” said one of these maladroit handlers of the 
lancet to the French maréchal, who flinched under 
his awkwardness. ‘I am not afraid of the bleed- 
ing,” answered the maréchal, “‘ but I mistrust the 
bleeder.” 


Chinese Gordon, 


SoME men live near to God, as my right arm 


Is near to me; and thus they walk about 


Mailed in full proof of faith, and bear a charm 


That mocks at fear, and bars the door on doubt, 


And dares the impossible. 


So Gordon, thou, 


Through the hot stir of this distracted time, 
Dost hold thy course, a flaming witness how 


To do and dare, and make our lives sublime 


As God’s campaigners. What live we for but this— 
Into the sour to breathe the soul of sweetness, 
The stunted growth to rear to fair completeness, 
Drown sneers in smiles, kill hatred with a kiss, 
And to the sandy waste bequeath the fame 

That the grass grew behind us where we came! 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


——— ee 
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ROYAL ACADEMY DIPLOMA OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Designed by Cipriani.} 


PIE, who must be credited with sincerity, used 
to declare that the faded pictures of Reynolds 
were finer than those of most other painters in 

a perfect condition. On the president’s decease it 
was written (Feb., 1792) regarding the recognised 
instability of his glowing tints: ‘‘ We have per- 
petually lamented that what is technically called 
the vehicle should have led him to chemic experi- 
ments which, whatever brilliancy they may lend 
his colours for the present day, certainly will add 
to the fading powers of time upon the finest tints. 
His living admirers contemplate with astonish- 





[Engraved by Bartolozz. 


| ment the lucid transparency of his colouring; 


posterity will be confined to the admiration of his 
unequalled grace in the disposition of his 
objects.” 

Observing how much of the interest of many of 
Sir Joshua’s pictures was annually lessened by the 
fading of his colours, Smith, the Keeper of the 
Prints~and Drawings at the British Museum, in 
his notes on contemporary artists, pointed out the 
desirability of securing fine prints while they ware 
still purchasable by purses of moderate dimen- 
sions. His advice was more than justified, for no 
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works of art have shown such astonishing increased 
valuations as the choicer mezzotints after Sir 
Joshua, and even those prints engraved in the 
dotted manner after the same master have risen 
to seemingly fabulous values.* 

Sir Joshua is reported to have often declared 
that the productions of McArdell and other en- 
gravers would perpetuate his pictures when their 
colours should be faded and forgotten. Of all 
the various styles of engraving, he held that 
mezzotinto was the best calculated to express a 
painter-like feeling, particularly in portraits. 

In estimating the merits of Reynolds, as we are 
reminded by Hayley, ‘‘we ought never to forget 
the deplorably abject condition of the arts in this 
country when he began his career.” In the early 
part of the eighteenth century it was acknow- 
ledged that English art, properly so called, had 
no existence. The philosophic Lord Shaftesbury, 
an enthusiastic appreciator of pictures, who wrote 
a letter concerning “‘ Design,” dated from Naples 
in 1712, observes: ‘As to painting, we have 
as yet nothing of native growth in this kind 
worthy of being mentioned.” Still the penetra- 
tion and patriotic spirit of this contemplative 
observer led him to predict that his country would 
gradually form for herself a taste in all the fine 
arts superior to that of her more despotic neigh- 
bours. In his opinion the voice of the people was 
the breath of life to the arts. ‘There can be no 
public where the people are not included; and 
without a public voice, knowingly guided and 
directed, there is nothing which can raise a true 
ambition in the artist—nothing which can exalt 
the genius of the workman, or make him emulous 
of after-fame, of the approbation of his country 
and of posterity.” Such a voice made itself heard 
when England, having settled her government on 
principles of freedom, began to cultivate native 
talent. Of all individuals Reynolds may be re- 
garded as having contributed most to its growth 
by the united influence of his pictures and his 
writings. 

In alluding to Reynolds’s first marked success 
in portraiture, the likeness of Commodore Keppel, 
represented as just escaped from shipwreck—a 
departure sufficiently remarkable to shape the 
artist’s future fortunes—Malone, who reflects con- 
temporaneous impressions, observes: ‘The whole 
interval between the time of Charles 1 and the 
conclusion of the reign of George 11, though dis- 
tinguished by the performances of Lely, Riley, 
and Kneller, seemed to be annihilated; and the 
only question was, whether the new painter or 
Vandyck was the more excellent. For. several 
years before the period we are now speaking of, 
the painters of portraits contented themselves with 





_* Such as the plates executed in dot, stipple, or chalk, by P. Simon, 
Caroline Watson, F. Bartolozzi, R.A., Francis Haward, a.e., J. K. Sher- 
— John Jones, J. Collyer, a.e., LL. Schiavonetti, J. R. Smith, and 
others. 

The finest mezzotints after Sir Joshua, by which alone posterity 
must really estimate the full original effect of his pictures, are due to the 
skilful treatment of J. McArdell, J. R. Smith, C. H. Hodges, J. Wat- 
son, J. Ward, R. Houston, R. Earlom, Valentine Green, E. Fisher, 
Ss. W. — J. Jones, W. Say, Caroline Watson, Giuseppe Marchi, 
William Ward, J. Grozer, G. Doughty, J. Watts, G. Keating, J. Dick- 
inson, T. Watson, C. Turner, J. Finlayson, J. Dean, etc., and in our 
day, S. Cousins. 





exhibiting as correct a resemblance as they could, 
but seemed not to have thought, or had not the 
power, of enlivening the canvas by giving a kind 
of historic air to their pictures. Reynolds very 
soon saw how much animation might be obtained 
by deviating from the insipid manner of his imme- 
diate predecessors; hence in many of his portraits, 
particularly when combined in family groups, we 
find much of the variety and spirit of a higher 
species of art. Instead of confining himself to 
mere likeness—in which, however, he was emi- 
nently happy—he dived, as it were, into the mind, 
and habit, and manners of those who sat to him; 
and accordingly the majority of his portraits are 
so appropriate and characteristic that the illus- 
trious persons whom he has delineated will be 
almost as well known to posterity as if they had 
seen and conversed with them.” 

It has been remarked by Beechey that few 
painters have profited more from the labours of 
others than Reynolds. ‘He took hints from 
pictures, from books, from prints and drawings of 
the old masters, of which he possessed large col- 
lections, and from everything in fact from which 
ideas could be gained. But his observation of 
nature was at the same time so extensive, and his 
perception of character so just and so strong, that, 
assisted by a never-failing sense of propriety; and 
a peculiar elegance of mind, he was enabled, 
without any great exuberance of fancy, to give to 
other men’s ideas an air of originality by the 
manner in which he applied them.” Much of his 
originality was derived direct from nature, parti- 
cularly that which he manifested in his admirable 
representations of children, and in marking the 
characteristics of beauty as exemplified in the 
varieties of female form. 

The most happily characterised portrait of Sir 
Joshua was due to Goldsmith, in his famous jeu 
@’ esprit, ‘ Retaliation” : 


‘¢ His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand, 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
eotill born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judg’d without skill he was still hard of 
hearing.” 


Hayley mentions in his “ Life of George Rom- 
ney” that Reynolds found his seat of dignity as 
President of the Royal Academy a thorny situa- 
tion, and was eager to relinquish it. Personal 
questions sometimes arose that were by no means 
casy of adjustment. 

The first literary efforts produced by. Reynolds 
were contributions to the “ Idler,’* then con- 
ducted and chiefly written by his friend Dr. 
Johnson. The three papers for which Sir Joshua 
is responsible were required by Johnson on a 
sudden emergency, and, as Reynolds confessed 
to his pupil Northcote, he sat up the whole night 





* The themes of the three papers Reynolds composed for the ‘‘ Idler” 
were, No. 76, ‘“‘ False Criticisms in Painting,” Sept. 29, 1759; No. 79, 
“On the Grand Style in Painting,” Oct. 20, 1759; No. 82, “‘ On the 
True Idea of Beauty,” Nov. 10, 1759. 
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to complete them in time, by which ‘“ he was so 
much disordered that it produced a vertigo in the 
head.” ‘These papers,” observes Northcote, 
“‘may be considered as a kind of syllabus of all 
his future discourses, and they certainly occasioned 
him some thinking in their composition.” At the 
same time he contributed to the “‘ Idler” Reynolds 
committed to paper a variety of remarks, which he 
afterwards expandéd in his Discourses. 

There is a copy of the Discourses in existence, 
with. the annotations of the eccentric Blake. 
In spite of a prejudice which almost reaches 
frenzy, Blake allows occasional phrases of Sir 
Joshua’s Discourses to be ‘‘ admirably said.” In- 
deed, the words, ‘‘I very much doubt whether a 
habit of drawing correctly what we see will not give 
a proportionate power of drawing correctly what 
we imagine,” may be regarded as the epitome of 
all instruction. No extended treatise could give 
better encouragement to the student to patiently 
persevere until diligent study and application have 
educated both hand and eye to draw accurately. 

Another axiom receives Blake’s emphatic en- 
dorsement : ‘‘ Few have been taught to any pur- 
pose who have not been their own teachers.” 

Again: “‘ The value and rank of every art is in 
proportion to the mental labour employed in it, 
or the mental pleasure produced by it.” 

Sir Joshua’s own guiding principles seem here 
expressed: ‘‘ Even in portraits, the grace, and, we 
may add, the likeness, consists more in taking the 
general air than in observing the exact similitude 
of every feature.”* 

Sir Joshua made “ A Journey to Flanders and 
Holland” with a twofold object—to study the 
Flemish school and purchase paintings. A large 
sale was held in Brussels, consisting of works re- 
leased from ecclesiastic establishments by the 
suppression of monasteries. Sir Joshua laid out 
a thousand pounds there. Burke says of the 
journal afterwards published: ‘‘ You trace in that 
everywhere the spirit of the Discourses, supported 
by new examples. He is always the same man— 
the same philosophical, the same artist-like critic, 
the same sagacious observer, with the same 
minuteness, without the smallest degree of 
trifling.” 

John Burnet characterises the notes written by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to accompany Mason’s 
metrical version of Dufresnoy’s Latin poem on 
the art of painting as ‘the most practical part” 
of the President’s writings. The following pas- 
sage is evidently suggested from Reynolds’s per- 
sonal experience, and applies directly to his own 
productions: ‘‘The appearance of ease and 
facility may be called the grace or genius of the 
mechanical or executive part of the art. There is 
undoubtedly something fascinating in seeing that 
done with careless ease which others do with 
laborious difficulty. The spectator unavoidably, 





* The engraving of Penelope Boothby, which we reproduce, was one 
of the most popular produced after Reynolds by Samuel Cousins. The 
little lady was the only child of Sir Brooke Boothby. She was born in 
1783, and died 1791. The picture was sold at Phillips’s, May, 1851, to 
Mr. Windus, for two hundred and ninety guineas. It was sold at 
Christie’s, 1859, for eleven hundred guineas to Earl Dudley, its present 
possessor. 





by a kind of natural instinct, feels that genera} 
animation with which the hand of the artist seems 
to be inspired. Of all painters, Rubens appears 
to claim the first rank for facility, both in the 
invention and in the execution of his work; it 
makes so great a part of his excellence, that if we 
take it away half at least of his reputation will go 
with it.” So much is due to 


‘* That voluntary style 
Which careless plans, and seems to mock at toil.” 


The deep veneration Reynolds felt for the genius 
of the great Michael Angelo led him not only to 
think of that grand master when he himself essayed 
historical pictures, but he recommended the study 
of his works to Barry and others at the outset of his 
own successful career, and at its close he finished 
with ‘‘a posthumous desire to have done that 
which he had excited others todo.” In Reynolds’s 
fifteenth and last discourse, in which he took leave 
of the Academy, just fourteen months before his 
decease, he expresses the: hope that it will not 
be found presumptuous in him to appear in the 
train of Michael Angelo’s admirers. ‘‘ I have taken 
another course, one more suited to my abilities, 
and to the taste of the times in which I live. 
Yet, however unequal I feel myself to that attempt,. 
were I now to begin the world again, I would 
tread in the steps of that great master. To kiss 
the hem of his garment, to catch the slightest of 
his perfections,” he says, in the exaggerated lan- 
guage of an enthusiastic painter, ‘‘ would be glory 
and distinction enough for an ambitious man. I 
feel a self-congratulation in knowing myself capa- 
ble of such sensations as he intended to excite. I 
reflect, not without vanity, that these discourses 
bear testimony of my admiration of that truly divine 
man, and I should desire that the last words which 
I should pronounce in this Academy, and from 
this place, might be the name of Michael Angelo.” 
They proved the last words pronounced by Rey- 
nolds from the Academic chair. 

Among the relics of Sir Joshua Reynolds exhi- 
bited at the Grosvenor, one most interesting me- 
morial was the original diploma of the great 
painter, lent by Mr. Henry Graves. We give by 
his permission an engraving on a reduced scale 
of this precious relic. The original is a work of 
important size (26 by 20); it was designed by 
Cipriani and engraved by Bartolozzi; it bears the 
royal signature (that of George 111) and the stamp 
of the Royal Academy of Arts. The supporters 
are Labour and Genius, typified by the figures of 
Hercules and Apollo. The motto is ‘ Labor et 
Ingenium.” The medallion contains figures sym- 
bolising Art—a female divinity—to whose dictates 
three female figures are listening. They personify 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, the branches 
for the promotion and encouragement of which 
the Royal Academy of Arts was instituted im 
1768. 

The funeral expenses of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
were defrayed out of the funds of the Royal 
Academy as a merited mark of respect to one who 
had largely advanced its interests and materially as- 
sured its prosperity. A few days after the obsequies 
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those who had attended received a funeral card 
designed by Burney and engraved by Bartolozzi. 
A weeping muse is represented leaning upon a 
monument, on which appears the palette, pencils, 
and rest-stick of the deceased. A genius leans 
upon an inverted and extinguished torch, and 
inclines forward as if to read the words inscribed 
on the monument 





“* Succedet fam&, vivusque per ora feretur.” 


On the tablet below was inscribed, ‘‘ The Execu- 
tors and Family of Sir Joshua Reynolds return 
thanks for the tribute of respect paid to departed 
genius and virtue by your attendance at the funeral 
of that illustrious painter and most amiable man, 
on Saturday, March 3, 1792.” 








HOW SIR BEVILLE DINED ON 


|* the year 1644 sad work of war and ravage 
was done in England. The country was 
divided against itself. On the one side the 
king struggling desperately to uphold the idea in 
which he had been reared—the idea of his 
‘* Divine right,” on the other the Parliament fight- 
ing for what they considered was the cause of 
justice and godliness. 

On both sides bitter hatred and sublime self- 
sacrifice, cruel wrong-doing and desperate bravery 
—brother fighting brother, father against son, the 
servant against his master, and the master against 
those he was bound to protect. 

In the August of that wretched year an army of 
gentlemen and miners advanced from the south- 
west corner of England to fight for the king. 

Charles: himself was in Cornwall trying to 
*‘ drive the troops of the Parliament into the sea.” 
His old enemy, Essex, held the little town and 
harbour of Fowey, waiting for the reinforcements 
which Waller and Middleton were striving to bring 
to his relief. 

The wild west country was well fitted for scat- 
tered fighting. The hills could well be fortified, 
and the deep valleys afforded shelter and con- 
cealment. But it was piteous to see the trampled 
corn, the scorched rick-yards, the broken fruit- 
trees, and the ruined homes. 

The army of hardy Cornishmen came north- 
wards with all speed. They were furiously loyal, 
and had given their property and were prepared 

to give their very lives gladly and eagerly in the 
cause of the king. The memory of their daring and 








STAMFORD HILL. 


their devotion yet lingers in the west.country, and 
stories are yet told of the Cornish cavaliers, of the 
Kendalls, and the Penruddocks, and of Sir Beville 
Grenville, the noblest and the bravest of them all. 

Sir Beville was in command of a little troop of 
horse and foot which had been sent to dislodge 
the Parliamentary army—‘the rebels,” as he 
could only term them—from their post on Stam- 
ford Hill. 

He and his men had marched for three days with 
scarcely anything to eat, and with merely the am- 
munition which the soldiers carried in their belts. 
The baggage had gone astray somehow, and 
Sir Beville was not the man to lose precious time 
in waiting for it to be found again. They were 
sometimes rash in their bravery those gallant 
cavaliers. They were half starving now; wearied 
out and desperate. 

Late in the autumn afternoon they came in sight 
of Stamford Hill. The Roundheads had entrenched 
their camp upon the brow of the slope with a good 
deal of care, and even the most inexperienced 
amongst the Cornishmen could see that it would 
be a difficult task to oust them from their strong- 
hold. Weary and hungry, the Royalists halted on 
the bank of a tiny stream, and stared across the 
cornfields at their foes. 

They numbered scarcely one-third of the 
enemy's forces ; and even had they been fresh and 
well supplied with ammunition,it would have been 
a foolhardy thing to attack the formidable camp 
on the crest of that steep hill. 

But that was exactly the thing that Sir Beville 
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Grenville was thinking of doing as he stood leaning 
against the trunk of a tree, examining the ground. 
Strong and straight, in the very prime of his 
manhood, he looked the type of an English 
gentleman. His soldiers loved to see him come 
striding down their ranks, and were wont to gaze 
admiringly at those massive shoulders, the firm 
sinewy limbs, and the noble carriage of his head. 
Women called him handsome, and were flattered 
when he gave them glance and smile; but it was 
the children who loved him best, who would 
crowd round him, looking with fearless eyes into 
his face, who would play with the glittering hilt of 
his sword, and search his doublet for the sweet- 
meats which he never forgot to bring for them. 

Sir Beville’s face was gloomy now, and the 
broad white brow was clouded with trouble. It 
was no light thing to be the leader of an enter- 
prise as desperate as this. 

“Walter,” he said presently, without turning 
his head, ‘‘ we must get hold of the rebels’ stores, 
or the men willsink utterly. We must take yonder 
camp!” 

There was no answer, and he turned towards 
the companion who had been standing near, 
young Walter Kendall of Pelyn, to see why he did 
not reply. The reason of his silence was evident 
enough; he had flung himself on the grass, and 
already was fast asleep. 

‘‘Poor boy!” muttered Sir Beville. “ What 
would his lady mother say to see her darling 
lying here with those pale lips and that weary 
look? Pray God he may not be paler yet before 
another sun shall set!” 

And Sir Beville stooped over the prostrate form 
and arranged his own cloak as a pillow, touching 
the boy’s fair head tenderly; and he sighed as he 
rose to reconnoitre once more. 

An hour after this he had called his officers 
round him, and was asking their advice as to what 
was to be done. The hasty encampment was in 
order now, and watchfires were beginning to flare 
in the soft. twilight. ‘“‘ Fires enough,” as the 
troopers said, ‘‘but nothing to cook upon them!” 

Sir Beville got very little comfort from his 
council of war. Only young Kendall smiled 
gaily as he said, ‘‘ The General has a plan in his 
head to save us! I’ll wager my last sausage-pie 
on it!” But the gaiety passed for recklessness 
with those who heard. 

‘“‘My plan is simple enough to tell, but hardly 
so simple to carry through,” answered Sir Beville. 
“It is just to get into the Roundheads’ quarters, 
and buy their stores with the good coin of our 
sword-blades. What else remains for us ?” 

“Lead on!” cried Walter, drawing his sword 
from its scabbard and waving it above his head ; 
‘“‘a right good plan, and one which suits us all, I 
dare be bound!” 

“Lead on!” echoed the rest, catching his 
enthusiasm, and crowding closer around their 
chief. 

Sir Beville laughed. 

“Not just yet, friends,” he said. ‘“ There, 
Walter, go and eat that precious sausage you 
prate of, and get what sleep you may before 
midnight. We will meet again, gentlemen all, at 





twelve o’clock. And, if God pleases, we will carry 
the hill by daybreak!” 

He spoke cheerily, and immediately tossed off his 
plumed hat and unclasped his steel corslet. The 
council was over for the present, and the officers 
left their general alone. 

Around him was the confusion of the encamp 
ment, before him was the enemy, but above his 
head the stars shone faintly in. the amber-tinted 
sky. On earth—sorrow, trouble, suffering, death ; 
above—the changeless calm that no man could 
disturb. Sir Beville raised his eyes to heaven and 
pondered long. 

Presently he knelt upon the trodden ground, 
and breathed his simple soldier’s prayer. 

‘“* My Saviour, bless me, of Thy sweet goodness ! 
Forgive me for forgetting Thee this day in the 
hurry and horror of war. I love Thee, my Lord, 
and soon, it may be, I shall look upon Thy face ! 
Grant me strength to do my duty :—wisdom to act 
for the best. Bless the king, and prosper his 
cause this night. And, if I fall, guard the dear 
ones at home for Thy blessed Name’s sake. 
Amen.” 

Five minutes after this he was asleep. There 
were men to be found on both sides in this great 
historic contest who honoured God. We tell the 
story as it comes down to us without political bias. 

The first hour after midnight had not struck 
before the camp of the Royalists was astir. 

The watchfires had burned low, but by the dim 
light one might have seen a curious sight—sol- 
diers moving noiselessly, speaking below their 
breath, smothering their jokes and laughter as they 
dressed up ,‘‘ dummies” to keep guard around the 
fires. They had cut sticks in the woods, and now 
they were draping them into some rude semblance 
of human figures, wrapping them in their cloaks, 
and crowning them with their broad-brimmed 
hats. The soldiers themselves were to creep up 
towards the hill in the darkness, leaving these 
silent lay-figures to represent them in their camp. 

“That will delude their rebel eyes!” cried 
Walter Kendall, giving the last artistic touch to a 
towering erection which bore a ludicrous resem- 
blance to himself. ‘If they don’t take that fora 
Pelyn man I'll turn rebel myself.” 

The Royalists divided themselves into four par- 
ties, one of which was commanded by Sir Beville. 
Their plan was to surround the hill and creep up 
as far as they dared; then, at the signal-sound of a 
small swivel gun, their sole piece of artillery, they 
were to charge, and by the furiousness of their 
onslaught dislodge the enemy—f they could ! 

The last morsel of food was shared out to the 
men—half a biscuit and a thimbleful of ram; and 
then they stood silently in their ranks to hear their 
young generai’s last commands. 

Very brief they were. ‘‘ Be true to yourselves, 
my lads! true to your flag and to England’s king. 
And remember it is God alone who gives victory. 
Let us ask itof Him. Let us turn to Him now, 
so that, living or dying, beaten or victorious, it 
may be well with us all.” 

At a sign from Sir Beville his chaplain stepped 
forward, and in clear earnest tones offered upa 
prayer. And every head was bared there in the 
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darkness, and every heart, however reckless and 
sin-hardened, echoed the sound of that fervent 
** Amen.” 

Creeping through the brushwood, stealing 
across the open, came those four little companies, 
while on the crest of the hill the Roundheads 
dreamed calmly, secure in the belief that the 
“handful of Cornishers” they had spied in the 
evening would never dare to attack their fortified 
camp. Their General was but waiting for the 
daylight to sally down and scatter the Royalists to 
the winds. 

Suddenly the sharp sound of the gun tore 
through the silence, and with a wild cheer Sir 
Beville and his band charged right up to the 
entrenchments. 

There was no more silence around and upon 
Stamford Hill that day. 

At five in the morning the battle began: and it 
was three o’clock in the afternoon before the strife 
was over. 

Again and again Sir Beville had rallied his men. 
Again and again they were hurled back down the 
slope. The field-guns made deadly gaps in their 
vanks, and the sharp swords of the Roundheads 
seemed to bristle round the camp like a hedge of 
steel. 

But Sir Beville fought with the courage of faith, 
and his troopers with the strength of despair. 
They treasured their scanty store of ammunition, 
for they knew that every shot must do its fatal 
work, and their muskets were silent unless sure of 
their aim. 

And so the struggle went on, so brave as it 
was, and yet so sad and humiliating to think of 
now! 

At three o’clock a panic seized the Parlia- 
mentary musketeers, the haggard faces pressing 





up with such dauntless courage, and the murderous 
thrusts of the Royalist steel struck terror into 
their hearts at last. They turned and fled. And 
Sir Beville and his Cornishmen were masters of 
Stamford Hill. 

It is said they held more prisoners that evening 
than they themselves numbered. It is certain no 
more notable deed of bravery was done through- 
out the whole of that terrible war. 

“To the waggons!” shouted young Walter 
Kendall, waving his left hand (his right hung 
helpless, shattered by a ball). But the troopers 
had waited for no word of command; already they 
were swarming around the baggage of the Round- 
heads, seeking for the food they needed so 
sorely. 

Sir Beville saw, and he ordered his trumpeter 
to sound the “‘ assemble: ” and when the famished 
men obeyed the call he said, simply, ‘‘ We asked 
for Divine help. Let us thank God before we do 
aught else. Say grace! my men, say grace! 
Master Wilson, speak for us.” 

Wilson, the chaplain, needed no _ second 
bidding, and from that bloodstained battle-field 
the voice of thanksgiving rose to heaven. 

** And now, Walter, art thou ready for dinner?” 
said Sir Beville, with a smile. 

On the steep escarpment of the fortification, 
on a spot where they could turn their backs on the 
frightful traces of the battle, Sir Beville and his 
thinned group of friends sat down to break their 
long fast. Sorrow for the fallen, and joy at their 
success, were mingled in the hearts of the worn 
and wounded men. 

And yet in spite of all Sir Beville dined most 
heartily that day on Stamford Hill! 

CRONA TEMPLE. 


OSD ——— 


BUYING A HOUSE. 


A PERSON may buy a house, either for the pur- 
pose of investment, as a means of adding to or 
securing a stated income, or with a view of liv- 
ing in it and saving rent. There are two ways of 
effecting his object, either by going direct to the 
owner with the purchase-money in his pocket, or 
by borrowing it. I propose here simply to con- 
sider the case of the person who wishes to buy a 
house with the idea of living in it, and in order to 
do so has to borrow the purchase-money—the 
common experience of many among the middle 
classes who are anxious to practise the arts of 
thrift. If he should have no friend willing to lend 
him a few hundreds at three or four per cent. 
interest, the safest and most economical way to set 
to work is to make application to some Building 
Society. 
These institutions are of comparatively modern 
growth, and were established in different parts 
of the kingdom, originally among the industrial 





classes chiefly, for the purpose of raising by small 
periodical subscriptions a fund to assist the mem- 
bers in obtaining a small freehold or leasehold 
property. As by law constituted they may be 
divided into three classes :— 

1. Terminating Societies, of which there are few 
now in operation. 

2. Bowkett and Starr-Bowkett Societies (so- 
called after the names of the founders), which 
differ in some important particulars from Termi- 
nating Societies. 

3. Permanent Societies, the most common, and 
on the whole the best of all, as they contain more 
of the elements of certainty and equity if the rules 
are properly drawn up and observed.* 

In these last, shares are issued upon which the 
various members make payments, either in one 








* “‘TLawand Practice of Building Societies,” etc. By Henry F. A 
Davis, Solicitor. 
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sum, m which case the share is said to be 
‘‘paid-up,” or by periodical or other sums, the 
interest in either case being allowed to accumulate 
until the share has reached the full value pre- 
scribed by the authorised rules, or else paid out 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly to the members, 
as mav be preferred. Advances are made to 
members repayable by small periodical instalments 
extending over a fixed term of years; and the 
rules generally allow the borrower to choose any 
term from three to twenty years over which his 
repayments may be spread. The great difference 
between the “Terminating” and ‘‘ Permanent” 
Societies is this, namely, that whereas in the 
former a person must either become a member at 
the time the society is established, or if he join 
afterwards pay back subscriptions from the date 
the society started, in the latter he may be- 
come a member at any time without any such 
payment. But it is to the borrowing member that 
the Permanent system offers the most advantages. 
It enables him to extend his repayments over 
any fixed number of years, at his own discre- 
tion, with the certainty of clearing his property 
from the incumbrance and freeing himself from 
all further liability at the end of that time; and to 
feel when he mortgages it to the society that he 
can redeem it at any time on payment of a sum 
easily ascertainable according to carefully drawn- 
up tables, and that whether the society prove 
successful or not. 

A prudent person before borrowing from a 
Building Society will naturally wish to make some 
inquiries as to its standing, and I do not know 
any better way of ascertaining this than by con- 
sulting the annual Government Return on the 
subject. This is issued in the shape of a Parlia- 
mentary Paper (to be purchased of Hansard, Great 
Queen Street, London, w.c.), price 1s. 6d. It 
gives some interesting particulars of these socie- 
ties, some of which have been in existence for 
nearly forty years. During the past ten years, on 
an average 200 have been incorporated annually. 
The aggregate balance sheet of 1,528 Building 
Societies in England and Wales shows that their 
total liabilities at the end of 1882 amounted to 
£ 45,682,856, and their total assets to £ 47,193,445; 
a balance deficient (in respect of 266 societies) in 
shares of £57,353, and a balance of unappro- 
priated profit (in respect of 1,223 societies) of 
£1,567,942. The “Starr-Bowkett” Societies 
appear to be the most numerous, though not the 
‘strongest financially, or in point of the numbers of 
their subscribing members. The northern manufac- 
turing towns make a very respectable show in the 
return. At Leeds, for example, there is a Build- 
ing Society which has 15,200 members. Its total 
receipts during the last financial year amounted 
to £547,297, the total of its assets to £'1,191,454, 
and of its liabilities to £1,184,500. One of 
the largest in London has a list of 11,150 mem- 
bers. Its total receipts for the last financial 
year amounted to £907,850, its total assets to 
£ 1,867,070, and its total liabilities to £'1,805,439. 
There is no lack of sound and respectable Build- 
ung Societies to be found in every part of the 
country. With haifa dozen prospectuses of these 





associations before him one may readily gain an 
insight into their method of working, rules, scale 
of repayments, fines, etc., and so be in a position 
to make a satisfactory choice. 

By a somewhat curious coincidence, only a few 
days before the editor entrusted this matter of 
‘‘ Buying a House” to me to look into, I received 
a letter offering me the purchase of one. “I give 
you the first offer,” wrote my correspondent, “at 
the exceedingly low price of £330. Please let 
me draw your attention to the very low ground- 
rent of £5 5s., being 15s. less than any other on 
the estate. Lease ninety-five years.” Now this 
case exactly serves for an illustration of some of 
the things to be considered in making purchase 
of a house. That offered me is in a London 
suburb, twenty minutes distant from a railway 
station, in a respectable part of the town, and 
within easy walk of one of the most delightful 
open spaces around London. It is what is called 
‘a seven-room house,” that is to say, it comprises 
a small kitchen and two rooms on the ground- 
floor, two fair-sized bedrooms, a smaller one, and 
small bath-room on the next floor, and an attic 
above. To judge from what I have seen of 
building operations around me, the house which 
I am offered is fairly built; in other words, it 
is not so badly built as some others in its 
vicinity. It is dry, which is saying something in its 
favour. For the rest, the fittings, and the handi- 
work of the plumber are of the commonest kind; 
and the house stands in a road which, though 
leading to the best parts of the neighbourhood, is 
thickly built upon with small houses, which will 
probably by-and-by pass into the hands of a more 
humble class of tenants than at present occupy 
them. The rent paid by the present occupier of 
the dwelling, the merits of which we are discussing, 
is £32 per annum. When the offer of the house 
was made me, I thought, for the purposes of this 
article, it was worth considering, and I sought an 
interview with the man who built it. He told 
me, and I have every reason to believe that what 
he said is true, that the house cost him £300 to 
build. The local Building Society might possibly 
advance towards the purchase-money, if I wished 
to buy it, £ 300, say for fifteen years. As a simple 
tenant, living in the house for that time, the 
occupier would pay his landlord in shape of rent 
£480, considerably more than its actual value, 
without deriving any prospective benefit from it, 
or having any more title to the house at the end 
of fifteen years than he did when he first became 
tenant. On the other hand, supposing he decided 
to buy it and to borrow the purchase-money of 
the local Building Society, and it had been agreed 
that £300 should be so advanced (that amount is 
obviously the outside limit), the borrower would 
be in the following position. He must first of all 
be in possession of £30, the amount required in 
excess of the sum agreed upon to be advanced, 
and he must further be prepared to pay £1 15. as 
the fee for survey of the premises, and ultimately 
legal charges and stamps amounting, in most 
cases, to about £5 more; say a total sum of £ 36. 
Supposing him to have that amount in hand, all 
is now plain sailing. The monthly repayments to 
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the Building Society would be about £2 115. 6d. 
—let us take that amount as the limit, and it isa 
fair one—or £30 18s. per annum. Add to the 
amount £5 5s. for ground-rent, and the total 
yearly sum to be paid for the house which I am 
offered would be £36 3s., in place of £32, the 
present rental. But then, at the end of fifteen 
years, the house would be mine, subject to the 
annual payment of £5 5s. to the ground landlord. 
This might possibly be purchased for f'110, 
so that the freehold of his premises would cost 
altogether £440, or some forty pounds less than 
the tenant would have to pay away in the shape 
of rent in the course of fifteen years, with nothing 
in the end to show for it but the stamped receipts 
of his landlord. 

It may here be remarked that advances may be 
had from some Building Societies ranging as high as 
£1,000 for a period of twenty or twenty-five years, 
the monthly repayments for which advance would 
amount to about £7. The following figures, 
taken from the prospectus of a well-established 
and popular Building Society, will give the reader 
a useful idea of the ordinary rates of repayment 
for various sums, from #50 to £ 1,000. 





default he may make: in his monthly repay- 
ments he incurs a fine, which is seldom less (it 
may be more) than at the rate of one penny per 
month for every five shillings or fraction of five 
shillings in arrear. This, in the case of a monthly 
repayment of fz 115. 6d. three months in arrear, 
will amount to 2s. 6d.; and if the arrear be not 
soon cleared off the fines accumulating might 
easily amount to a not inconsiderable sum. In 
some societies too, if the ground-rent (in the case 
of a leasehold) be in arrear, the directors may pay 
the arrears (this, of course, in order to protect 
themselves) from the funds of the society and 
levy on the defaulting borrower a monthly fine at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum till the sum so 
expended is repaid the society. And in all 
Building Societies, if a borrower neglects, omits, 
or refuses to pay his contributions for three con- 
secutive months, the directors have power to take 
possession of his house and sell the same by pub- 
lic auction or private contract. After full payment 
and satisfaction of the Building Society’s claims, 
the balance, if any, is handed over to the default- 
ing borrower. It is easy to conceive a case in 
which, through illness, loss of work, or other mis- 


TABLE showing the Monthly Payment (including Principal, Interest, and Premium), during terms of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 years, for sums of £59 to £1,000 Net Cash, advanced. 
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But there are other points to be considered in 
‘Buying a House” without the money at the 
bank wherewith to do it, which the would-be 
purchaser of one will not lose sight of. One of 
the principal of these is the possibility of his not 
being able, from some cause or other unforeseen, 
to keep up his periodical repayments. Now, in 
the case of rent, a tenant is liable to the landlord 
for one quarter’s rent when it is due, and no more. 
That paid, and subject to the conditions of his 
agreement with the landlord, the tenant walks 
out of the house a free man. But if he enters 
into covenants with a Building Society to repay 
at stated intervals and within a specified period 
the sum advanced on the mortgage of his house, 
he is in a very different position. For every 





fortune, a borrower has been compelled to stop 
his monthly repayments. In that event, and if 
there were no chance of his being able to continue 
them within a reasonable time, he would be con- 
siderably out of pocket, for Building Societies are 
careful (and properly so) not to advance a shilling 
more than the actual market value of a property. 
That is to say, if a house has cost £ 300 to build,. 
the society will be very sure not to advance beyond 
that sum. Now, supposing the borrower to have 
become purchaser of a leasehold value £350, and 
through stress of circumstances he has been com- 


: pelled to cease his monthly repayments at the end 


of the first year, the society might enter into 
possession. I do not say it would, for Building 
Societies are, as a rule, not willing to lose a sub- 
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scriber who shows a disposition to act honestly. 
But if the society happen to exercise its rights the 
borrower in default would, supposing he could 
not find another purchaser to take his place, be a 
loser to the extent of the money he had paid down 
over and above the sum advanced by the society, 
plus the law charges and cost of stamps. Such 
points have to be considered in buying a house 
through the agency of a Building Society. 

Then there are one or two other matters to be 
thought of, apart from any question of borrowing 
or lending. Is the house in a neighbourhood 
which promises to improve instead of to deterio- 
rate with the lapse of years? We all know of 
places once thriving and. inhabited by a well-to- 
do class of people, but which, from one cause or 
another, have gradually fallen away and passed 
into the hands of the poorer classes. Such 
persons are no less entitled to decent accommoda- 
tion and sightly surroundings than are those of the 
middle classes; but in laying out money, it may 
be all our savings, in the purchase of a house in 
which we hope to live for some years to come, 
every contingency has to be considered. For 
example, I have in my eye a terrace of excellent 
houses which were once let to tenants at rents of 
about £50 per annum. Within ten years a poorer 
class of hard-working people have flocked into the 
neighbourhood and the value of these houses has so 
depreciated that it is difficult to secure tenants for 
them even at £ 36 per annum. Still there promises 
eventually to be compensation in this case, as there 
is a probability of these houses, which stand in the 
main road, being made into shops by-and-by, in 
which event their value is very sure to increase. 
The question is whether their respective owners 
will find it convenient to wait till that time, or, 
being afraid to incur further loss of rent, will be 
urged into selling. One has to look into all these 
matters. 

Moreover, the buyer should be well assured on 
general grounds that he does wisely to purchase. 
Not unfrequently people of small and fluctuating 
means have found themselves in a position of 
difficulty, having bought a house, and then in a 
short time being compelled by circumstances to 
leave the neighbourhood, while it remains behind 
them unlet, an investment of ever-diminishing 
value. Others have found a serious tax in the 
repairs necessary to keep their property in good 
condition. This seems to me to bea contingency 
of ever-increasing importance, so indifferently 
built are the majority of houses of moderate ren- 
tals, at least so far as the London suburbs are 
concerned. 

Then is the house you think of purchasing well- 
built and well-drained, and are the waste-pipes 
properly trapped ? These are most important 
points to be inquired into, and I hardly know how 
satisfactorily to do this without calling in the aid 
of a professional surveyor. He, of course, wil! 
want his fee; but that fee will be well laid out if 
you may trust his opinion, and obviously it is of 
no use asking it unless you can. Why should not 
the district surveyor, an official whose salary is 
paid out of the rates largely derived from the class 
of houses purchased by members of Building 
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Societies, be held responsible for the builder 
strictly fulfilling his contract with the vestry ? 
The surveyor is so no doubt in theory, but not in 
fact. The extreme difficulty of satisfactori!y over- 
looking the work of the speculative buiider is 
not diminished by the personal interest which in 
too many cases vestrymen and their friends have 
in the houses he sets up. Perhaps this may 
account for the undeniable fact that many newly- 
built suburban houses, built under the inspection 
of district surveyors, are lamentably defective in 
the simplest sanitary requirements. It might not 
be a bad idea to frame some simple law providing 
that the district surveyor should give the builder 
a certificate of these when satisfactorily completed, 
which certificate might be made a voucher to the 
purchaser, and should be rigidly withheld in case 
of the builder neglecting this part of his work. 
At present how is it possible for a tenant or 
purchaser to know anything about the drains, for 
instance ? Is it likely that the builder will say 
that they are not effectively trapped? Yet some- 
times they are not trapped at all. 

There are other points that require investiga- 
tion. The nature of the foundation should be 
examined. What security does it offer against 
damp? Fevers have been nurtured in unsuspected 
cradles below the flooring, which is often raised 
but a foot or two above a damp clay soil that pre- 
viously to being built over was a stagnant pool. 
The thickness of the walls is another matter of 
importance, and one, by the way, on which a good 
deal of one’s personal comfort in health or illness 
may depend. In my own case, for example, I am 
not fallen between two stools, but literally between 
two pianos. My neighbour on one side drives me 
distracted in the day with old English ballads 
very badly played, while my neighbour on the 
other keeps me awake at night with the waltzes of 
the modern composers. I can hear every note as 
distinctly as if the pianos were placed in my own 
parlour. Our College of Music may by-and-by 
exercise a beneficial influence on this kind of in- 
convenience. But what shall be said of walls so 
unsubstantial that they admit of one’s overhearing 
his neighbours talk in the next house? This is a 
defect which at all events needs the attention of 
house-buyers. It may even be necessary to make 
sure that they are waterproof. 

In the majority of houses in the London suburbs, 
let at moderate rentals, say of £35 to £40, and 
occasionally in some rented very much higher, the 
original fittings are usually of the flimsiest and 
cheapest kind. The tenant is constantly being 
called upon to replace them or submit to great 
inconvenience in consequence of their being un- 
serviceable. 

I once took a new house which looked sufficiently 
inviting from the outside. After living in it for 
six months I began to find out its defects. Every 
lock on every door had to be replaced to begin 
with. Three times in that short time was I com- 
pelled to have recourse to the plumber to set the 
valves of the water cisterns in order. The bath 
and its fittings had all to be removed to detect a 
leakage in the waste-pipe. I discovered a large 
crack in a drain-pipe outside the dining-room 
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window, through which oozed the drainage from 
above. All these repairs had to be taken in hand 
within six months of my entering as tenant; 
but I had the satisfaction of making the landlord 
pay for them. 

I do not see how a person purchasing a house 
can be certain of detecting such deficiencies, or, 
to speak plainly, such dishonest practices on 
the part of the builder, without having had some 
experience of the house by living in it. It is 
only fair, however, to the builder, to say that in 
many cases the exactions of the ground landlord 
exercise an untoward influence upon him, and 
lead him into malpractices he might otherwise try 
to avoid. The system of advances by ground 
landlords, which are too frequently but premiums 
on ‘‘ jerry” building, lies at the root of the evil of 
the bad building we see so much of around 








London. It is more satisfactory, then, before 
buying a house, to gain some knowledge of its 
defects—and there are very sure to be some—by 
entering it if possible as a yearly or three years’ 
tenant, the landlord covenanting to undertake all 
the necessary repairs, and to sell at a given price 
at the end of a stipulated time. The original 
fittings, when these are found useless or out of 
order, should be replaced by the builder or land- 
lord who endeavours to palm them off as service- 
able on the incoming tenant. A grocer may be 
prosecuted for selling adulterated coffee, and a 
milkman for supplying watered milk, why not the 
owner of a house who commits a fraud on a pur- 
chaser by selling him one in which the fittings 
and fixtures are too frequently, like the Yankee’s 
wooden nutmegs, made for the express purpose of 
taking people in ? CHARLES E. PASCOE. 
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ENGLISH HOMES IN THE OLDEN 


TIME. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 


V.—THE APPOINTMENTS OF THE TABLE. 


E come now to speak of the appointments of 
the table. Commencing with the tablecloth, 
we find that carpets, which at earlier periods 

were almost the only coverings for tables, cup- 
boards, and buffets, were still in use in the Eliza- 
bethan era. Shakespeare makes Grumio, one of Pe- 
truchio’s servants, when preparing for his master’s 
return, ask, ‘‘ Where’s the cook? Is supper ready, 
the house trimmed, rushes strewed, cobwebs swept, 

. . . the carpets laid, and everything i in order?” * 
In this case the rushes were the floor-covering, 
and the carpet that of the table. But throughout 
this period fine linen—or “napery,” as it was 
called—was well known, while diaper and damask 
were also in use. The “fine damask tablecloths” 
at Wolsey’s feasts were pleasantly perfumed— 
a refinement of luxury. At the commencement 
of the seventeenth century linen tablecloths were 
evidently expensive, for Ben Jonson makes one 
of his characters speak of a cloth which had been 
damaged, and had cost her £18. In addition to 
the great tablecloth, a smaller one—perhaps more 
correctly termed a “napkin,” although it then 
bore the title of the ‘‘surnape”—was spread 
before the master of the house with form and 
ceremony. Towels were carried with ewers and 
basins of water to the guests :— 

‘* Towelles of Eylysshan, 
Whyght as the seeys fame, 
Sanappus of the same, 
Thus servyd thei were.”+ 


It would seem that the table-napkin was in use 
in England before it was known in France. 
During the middle ages, and in the mansions 





* “'Paming of the Shrew,” Act iv. sc. 1. 
t “ Thernton Romances.” 





gravies. 


of the great, “laying the cloth” was a solemn 
ceremony, the performance of which involved 
some absurd genuflections. Two ushers bore the 
long table-covering into the hall, where both 
knelt down at the lower end of the table and 
commenced to spread it. Rising, they proceeded 
with that process till they arrived at the middle of 
the board, when they again made a low bow, while 
at the top they again knelt. 

The age of Elizabeth was one of transition, so 
that in the houses of the well-to-do you would 
find services of gold and silver mixed with china, 
pewter, and wood. Wooden and pewter trenchers 
and platters were in use among the people in 
general. Even the luxurious Wolsey and my Lord 
Somerset were content with a garnish of counter- 
feit vessels—probably imitation silver— when 
dining in private. Pewter was evidently used in 
the fabrication of almost all articles required for 
the table. ‘In time past,” says Harrison, “ our 
pewterers imploied the vse of pewter onlie upon 
dishes, pots, and a few other trifles for seruice 
here at home, whereas they can now in maner 
imitate, by infusion, anie forme or fashion of cup, 
dish, salt, bowle, or goblet, which is made by 
goldsmith’s craft, though they be neuer so curious, 
exquisite, and artificialle forged. In some places 
beyond the sea, a garnish of good flat English 
pewter is esteemed almost so pretious as the like 
number of vessels that are made of fine siluer.” 
This ‘furniture of household” was called 
“‘vessell,” and sold by the “ garnish” in sets, as 
dinner-gervices of china are to-day. The garnish 
contained twelve platters, twelve dishes, and 
twelve saucers, the latter, as their name originally 
implied, being used principally for sauces and 
If of “counterfeit metal”—about the 
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exact composition of which authorities differ— 
the set cost thirty-five shillings. “Pewter vessels 
were often sold by the lb.; they were also lent 
on hire. There is a record of the Earl of North- 
umberland hiring a hundred dozen pewter vessels 
for the use of his household at fourpence per 
dozen for the year. China and glass were begin- 
ning to be well known. Venice ‘ banqueting- 
dishes ” are often mentioned, and Venetian glass 
was imported to some extent, while a few foreign 
glass-blowers who had settled in England were 
well patronised. Harrison, writing in 1557, puts 
this beyond a doubt when he says: “‘ The poorest, 
also, will have glasse if they may; but sith the 
Venecian is somewhat too deere for them, they 
content themselves with such as are made at home 
of ferne and burnt stone.” It was long a belief 
that Venice glass, from its purity, would break if 
poison were put into it. An old writer says: “ As 
glasse by nature holdeth no poyson, so a faithful 
counsellour holdeth no treason.” Rock crystal 
was sometimes used for cups about this time. 
Real china-ware was beginning to be known, for 
we had taken several Spanish carracks laden with 
it. So was the quaint china-ware of Delft, and 
the stoneware of Flanders and Germany, the cost 
of which was within the means of the yeomen 
and tradesmen. Rough pottery was well known 
in Shakespeare’s days; the clown in ‘ Measure 
for Measure” speaks of ‘‘a fruit-dish, a dish of 
some threepence. Your honours have seen such 
dishes; they are not china dishes, but very good 
dishes.” 

The drinking-cups would require a chapter to 








ELIZABETHAN DRINKING-CUPS. 
(Black-Jack, Bombard, and Costrel.) 





themselves. Heywood, in a book rebuking the 
prevalent sin of drunkenness, said “of drinking- 
cups, divers and sundry sorts we have; some of 
elme, some of box, some of maple, some of holly, 
etc. Mazers, broad-mouthed dishes, naggins 
(noggins ?), whiskins, piggins, criuzes, ale-bowles, 
wassell-bowles, court-dishes, tankards, kannes, 
from a pottle to a pint, from a pint to a gill. 
Other bottles we have of leather, but they are 
most used among the shepheards and harvest 
people of the country: small jacks we have in 
many ale-houses of the citie and suburbs, tipt 
with silver, besides the great black-jacks and 
bombards at the court, which, when the French- 
men first saw, they reported, at their return into 
the countrey, that the Englishmen used to drinke out 
of their bootes.’* Queen Elizabeth ordered on 
one occasion two “leder pots,” and James I, later 
still, two “black jackes.” The term “jack” for 
a leathern drinking-cup is to be found in Shakes- 
peare t also. This primitive form might be found 
side-by-side, or at all events at use in the same 
mansions, where there were beautifully-designed 
cups of gold and precious stones, gold and sap- 
phire, gold enamelled, gold set with rubies or 
pearls, and so forth, silver-gilt and silver. 

Bowls of silver were used as drinking-glasses 
are now, before glass became commonly known. 
They were often in nests fitting into each other. 
There were two larger bowls in use, the wooden 
mazer (maeser: Dutch for maple) and the wassail, 
or wassel-bowl. Wassail is said to have had its 
origin at the meeting of Vortigern and Rowena, 
the daughter of Hengist. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
tells us that the lady knelt before the king, and 
presenting him with a cup of wine, said, Wes- 
heil! which, in Saxon, meant, ‘‘ Health be to 
you.” The term became fixed in our language as 
the embodiment of hospitality, and the wassail- 
bowl its pledge. The peg-/ankard, an ancient 
species of this bowl, was in use in Elizabeth’s time. 
It held half a gallon, and generally had pegs in 
it, dividing the height into eight half-pints, 
although sometimes the pegs were fewer, and the 
spaces correspondingly larger. The first person 
was to drink to the first peg, and stop exactly 
there, and the others in succession. If one drank 
under the assigned quantity he had to drink 
again; if deyond it, he had to go on to another 
peg. Mr. T. F. Hunt says very pertinently: 
‘‘ This mode of drinking, which was intended to 
check intemperance, defeated the object of its 
introduction,” and the peg-tankard was often 
publicly denounced by the clergy. 

The salt-cellar was a most important part of 
the family plate, for to be placed ‘below the 
salt” denoted that your degree was inferior. The 
great salt-cellar was in the centre, and marked a 
hard and fast boundary; sometimes the wine only 
circulated on the upper side. Consequently, the 
goldsmiths, whose art then ranked with that of 
architects and sculptors, exerted their utmost to 
design quaint and noticeable pieces of silver-waie. 
Edward 11 had a “ saller” ornamented with 





* “ Philocothonista, or Drunkard opened, dissected, and anatomised.” 
t ‘Taming of the Shrew,” Act iv. sc. 1. 
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baboons and birds; sometimes they were in the 
forms of figures or animals; sometimes they were 
waggons or chariots on wheels. Charles 1 had 
one of gold richly enamelled, supported by the 
grotesque figure of an old woman. To take salt 
like a gentleman was an accomplishment. Riche- 
lieu detected an impostor in one who claimed to 
be a noble by the. way he helped himself to olives, 
and something similar might be said in regard to 
salt. The vulgar took it in pinches, or dipped 
their meat in it. But the poet Lydgate rebuked 
them: 
** Whereso be thou dyne or soupe 
Of gentynesse take salt wt thy knyfe.” 


Salt-spoons as yet were not. 

The alms-dish was a piece of plate also found 
in every well-regulated household. After the 
chaplain had asked a blessing, the almoner en- 
tered with this dish, which he set on the table by 
the carver, who, in his turn, placed a loaf on it, 
adding other contributions afterwards. Satirists 
said that too often it was only a piece of ostenta- 
tious piety, signifying nothing; that coarse bread 
was often put on a golden dish, and that the alms 
never reached the poor, but only the hangers-on 
of the kitchen. Let us charitably believe that the 
custom, which was of good and benevolent origin, 
was commonly honoured in the observance. ‘The 
ecclesiastics who introduced the alms-dish into 
domestic use,” says the author of ‘Our English 
Home,” “also introduced the nef, orship. Frank- 
incense was burned in vessels of this form on the 
altars of the Continental churches during the 
middle ages, and they are repeatedly mentioned 
among the ecclesiastical ornaments. . . . Le Grand 
affirms that it was first used at table for the salt 
and napkin of the master of the house, and one 
belonging to Charles v was for holding the cup 
of assay,* the spoon, the knife, and the fork of 
the king. In an inventory of the jewels of Piers 
Gaveston, taken in 1313, we find a ship of silver 
for incense (une neef d’argent pur encens) on four 
wheels, and enamelled on the sides. Among 
the plate and jewels of Edward m1 waa navis of 
silver is mentioned, also on wheels, and having 
the figure-head of a dragon. In England this 
article appears to have been introduced on the 
table for receiving any contributions of alms in 
money which the guests might feel disposed to 
offer, and the proceeds of which were probably in 
the dispensation of the chaplain.” The writer 
cites an example in the reign of Henry vi. It 
was a “grete almes disshe of silver, overgilte, 
made in the maner of ashippe, ful of men at 
arnles feyghtyng upon the shippe syde.” Henry v1 
had a still larger one, named the Tiger, richly 
adorned with pearls and gems. It was only when 
his Majesty’s funds permitted that it graced the 
royal buffet; it was pretty commonly in pledge. 
On one occasion the Duke of York advanced 
£400 on the Tiger, and, of course, kept it. This 





* The assayer in royal households, from the days of William 1 to those 
of James 1, had to taste the food and drink, and cause domestics to 
taste it, before the repast could proceed. Great noblemen had their 
assayers also. This cautious usage shows the fear and distrust amid 
which they lived. 





sum was equivalent to about £4,500 of our cur- 
rency. Elizabeth had several ships of silver-gilt, 
and with the plate of Charles 1 was also found a 
nef. They were confined, however, to royal or 
noble houses. 

Spoons were long almost the only aid to the 
fingers in dining, and were generally of horn and 
wood, till in Elizabeth’s time they were made of 
pewter. Knives, otherthan the thwytel or whittle* 
(carried in the belt up to the réign of Charles 1), 
were not used at table. Table knives, properly so 
called, were not manufactured in England till 
1563, when one Matthews, on Fleet Bridge, com- 
menced their sale. It does not appear that forks 
were known even at the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 
As late as 1611 Thomas Coryat, or Coryate, a 
somewhat eccentric writer,t who had travelled 
considerably, said: ‘‘I observed a custome in all 
those Italian Cities and Townes through the which 
I passed, that is not vsed in any other country 
that I saw in my trauels, neither doe I thinke that 
any other nation of Christendome doth vse, but 
only Italy. The Italian, and also most strangers 
that are commorant in Italy, doe alwaies at their 
meales vse a little forke when they cut their meate. 
For while with their knife which they hold in one 
hand they cut the meate out of the dish, they 
fasten their forke which they hold in their other 
hand vpon the same dish, so.that whatsoeuer he 
be that sitting in the company of any others at 
meale should vnaduisedly touch the dish of meate 
with his fingers from which all at the table doe 
cut, he will giue occasion of offence vnto the 
company, as hauing transgressed the lawes of 
good manners, in so much that for his error he 
shall be at the least brow-beaten, if not repre- 
hended in wordes. This forme of feeding I 
vnderstand is generally vsed in all places of Italy, 
their forkes being for the most part made of yron 
or steele, and some of siluer, but those are vsed 
only by gentlemen. The reason of this their 
curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any 
means indure to have his dish touched with fin- 
gers, seing all men’s fingers are not alike clean.” 
Coryat adopted the custom, and when he came 
home was christened by a learned friend Furcifer 
(the fork-bearer) for his pains. The same writer 
was the first to speak in England of the umbrella, 
then made of leather, and not common in our 
country for a hundred or more years later. 

In one of rare Ben Jonson’s comedies, pub- 
lished in 1616, one character asks,— 


** Forks? what be they ?” 
On which another remarks,— 


** The laudable use of forks, 
Brought into custom here, as they are in Italy, 
To th’ sparing of napkins.” 


It would seem then that, once known, forks 
soon came into general use. Most writers doubt 
whether Queen Elizabeth herself ever saw or used 





* Origin of the American verb, “‘to whittle,” z.¢., to cut in shavings 
or small pieces. 

t ‘‘Crudities hastily gobbled up in Five Months’ ‘Travels in France, 
Savoy, Italy,” etc. 
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one. Mr. T. F. Hunt, however, mentions* that 
in a wardrobe inventory of Edward 1 “a fork of 
crystal” occurs, while the Sidney Papers record a 
visit of the Virgin Queen to the Lord Keeper, 
who presented her with “a salte, a spoone, and 
a forcke of fair agatte.”” No opinion is offered as 
to the purpose for which these forks were destined, 
while the material of which they were composed 
is certainly curious. 

Before leaving the table we must not forget the 
ofttimes gorgeous candlesticks which graced it. 
In Henry vitl’s temporary banqueting-room at 
Greenwich, ‘“‘the candlestykes were of antyke 
worke, which bore little torchetts of white waxe; 
these candlestykes were polished lyke ambre.” 
They are also mentioned as being of gold, silver, 
and silver-gilt, the forms various and fanciful, such 
as warriors in armour, hairy savages, shafts of 
reeds, etc. At Wolsey’s celebrated feast were two 
great candlesticks of silver-gilt, the elaborate 
workmanship of which cost a fabulous sum, the 
wax-lights being as large as torches. To give 
more light plates of silver-gilt, serving as reflec- 
‘ors, were hung on the walls. There were also in 
ise suspended branches of metal or crystal, but 
the prevalent mode was by sconces and girandoles, 
vith metal plates behind them. In addition to 
candlesticks, candelabra were used by the wealthy, 
these often being of most artistic design, en- 
riched, as one in the British Museum shows, with 
enamel. Others are described by old writers as 
of pure gold. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking feature in 





_* In his ‘‘ Exemplars of Tudor Architecture,” which contains a valu- 
able chapter on the furniture of the period. 








the illumination of halls in early days, and during 
the Tudor period, was the dvzng candlestick. 
Froissart describes the Comte de Foix as always 
having at his supper-table twelve burning torches, 
borne by as many ‘“ varlettes,” who stood behind 
the guests. The torches being usually made of 
rope-yarn steeped in pitch, tallow, oil, and resin, 
not only threw out a lurid glare, but black and 
noxious fumes, which made the eyes and noses of 
those at table water, and were provocative of much 
sneezing. In King Henry v Shakespeare speaks 
of horsemen on the eve of battle sitting 


** like fixed candlesticks, 
With torch-staves in their hand.” 


In Elizabeth’s court the gentlemen pensioners 
bore the torches. 

Among the home manufactures of the period, 
candle and torch-making held an important place. 
At the mansion and hall, “the chaundeler” was 
an officer of the household, and in the farm and 
cottage the good wife usually made her own can- 
dles. The nation had advanced in civilisation, 
and was no longer content with a smouldering 
wick in a lump of fat, itself stuck on a piece of 
pointed wood—the candle-stick—but now re- 
quired candles of fine wax and many colours. 
Choice French candles of Paris wax were im- 
ported. The chaundeler not merely took charge of 
the candlesticks, lamps, and snuffers, and made 
the candles and torches required for the house- 
hold, he also moulded quarions and morters in 
the chaundry for use at night in the bed-chamber. 
The former were square lumps of wax with a 
wick in the centre, the latter were circular, like a 
modern night-light. 





ROUGH NOTES OF A 


NATURALIST’S 


VISIT TO EGYPT. 


BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, OF MONTREAL. 


O most people it may seem a trivial question 

to ask whether a river was before its valley 

or the valley before the river. But to a 

geologist any river at once suggests such inquiries, 

and it would seem that there is the more excuse 

for this in the case of the Nile, since questions of 

this kind have been asked respecting it at least as 
far back as the time of Herodotus. 

If we are to form any intelligent opinion on this 
subject we must go back some distance in geolo- 
gical time. What may have been the condition 
of what is now Egypt in that Paleozoic age in 
which so large portions of the European forma- 
tions were deposited, we do not certainly know ; 
but, inasmuch as there is a vast gap in time 
between the old probably Laurentian and Huro- 
nian crystalline rocks which appear at Assouan 
and the Nubian sandstone, their next successors in 
age, we may reasonably infer that in the long 
lapse of the Paleozoic and early Mesoroic ages 


III. 


Northern Africa was in the main a continental 
area, and may even have possessed a great river 
approximately corresponding to the Nile. How- 
ever this may have been, it is certain that so soon 
as the still nearly horizontal beds of sandstone 
and limestone which now constitute the sides of 
the Nile valley had been raised out of the sea in 
the middle and later Tertiary period, there must 
have been a discharge of the waters of tropical 
Africa towards the north, and the existence of the 
present Nile must have begun. It may have wan- 
dered in the first instance somewhat widely over 
the flat surface of the country, and probably had 
at first both lakes and rapids in its course, but it 
must have been on the whole limited and guided 
by the previous formation of the region. 

The general features which must have been in- 
fluential in this are the following :— 

First, a long ridge of old rocks, hard and 
elevated, extended northward from the African 
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table-land along the west side of the Red Sea, 
and prevented the water from escaping in that 
direction. 

Secondly, the existence of this ridge must 
have so determined the currents of the ocean, 
as the land was slowly rising, that the softer rocks 
were more cut away here than farther to the west, 
thus causing a-slight depression between the 
Libyan table-land and the Arabian hills. 

Thirdly, in the elevation of the sandstones and 
limestones out of the sea, certain cracks or faults 
were developed approximately in two directions, 
east and west and north and south ; and along these 
the rocks were more friable than elsewhere; and 
besides this the slipping of the beds up and down 
had caused hard beds to come opposite soft, in 
such a way as to produce considerable inequality 
in the resisting power of the surface, obliging any 
river that might flow over it to take a more or less 
zigzag course. The evidence of these faults along 
the Nile valley are quite obvious to a geologist, 
and some of the more important north and south 
fractures must have coincided with the position of 
the river. 

Fourthly, but before the river began to run, 
while the country was still in great part under 
the sea, the waves and currents had already acted 
upon the surface, cutting away the softer beds 
where exposed, and leaving the harder por- 
tions in relief. The great terrace cut back into 
the Mokattam hill at Cairo, at an elevation of 
500 feet, is a proof of this denuding action at an 
early stage of the process, and the lower terrace of 
200 feet, in which Fraas and Schweinfurth have 
found the burrows of lithodonous mollusks, and 
oysters of modern species attached to the rock, 
shows its action at a later stage, and probably as 
recently as the Pleistocene period of geology. 

It may be added that these sea-cut terraces may 
be traced up the Nile valley as far -at least as 
Silsilis, and show that before the final elevation 
of the country there must have been a long inland 
sea, into which the primitive Nile emptied its 
waters far to the south of the Delta. But at 
different portions of the history of the river these 
conditions must have so varied that, while at one 
period the Nile must have ended at the head of 
a long gulf of the sea, extending nearly to the 
First Cataract, at another it flowed through an 
elevated desert plain as far north as Alexandria. 

To sum up these conditions of the prehistoric 
Nile—the character of the valley as we now sce it 
has been determined by the original structure of 
the country, by the fractures and denudation which 
it has experienced in times of emergence and sub- 
mergence, and by what the river itself has done in 
cutting away and depositing material along its 
course. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be well to fix 
the relations of these changes to time and to the 
human period; and fortunately we are now in a 
position to do this more certainly than was 
possible some time ago. When the sea passed 
over the two-hundred-foot terrace behind Cairo, 
and washed the terrace on which the Pyra- 
mids stand, what is now the Delta was, of 
course, a part of the sea bottom, and the sea must 





have extended a long way up the Nile valley, as 
at the First Cataract its level is now scarcely three 
hundred feet above the sea. Some have supposed 
that the time of this depression was as old as the 
Miocene tertiary. From the very fresh condition 
of the bored surfaces and the shells attached to 
them, and the modern character of the species, as 
well as the nature of the Miocene deposits else- 
where, I am, however, inclined to refer them toa 
later date, possibly the later Pliocene or early 
Pleistocene. The subsequent elevation, which 
threw the sea farther out than its present bound- 
ary, and brought up the Delta to the condition of 
a desert plain, must, as stated in a previous paper, 
have occurred in the Second Continental or Post- 
glacial period, corresponding with the Ante- 
diluvian period of history; and the close of this 
and the bringing of Egypt to its present level may 
be approximately fixed by the time required for 
the formation of the modern alluvial deposit. The 
depth of this in the Delta, as determined by the 
recent borings of Colonel Ardagh and his staff, 
would appear, as I am informed, to be from thirty- 
five to forty feet in the deeper parts, and from this it 
diminishes to nothing in approaching the more 
elevated portions of the old floor of the Delta bay. 
It may be fair, therefore, to take the average depth 
of the modern Nile mud at thirty feet. The rate of 
deposit has been estimated at one-twentieth of an 
inch annually, but this is certainly a minimum 
rate, and there is good reason to believe that in 
earlier times the rate must have been much 
greater than at present. Taking one-fifteenth as 
a probable average rate, we have 5,400 years as 
the time required for the Delta deposits, ani 
consequently the time when the production of 
the present alluvial plain began. Such a calcula- 
tion may, indeed must, only roughly approximate 
the truth, but I feel convinced that no geologist 
who fairly weighs the facts can arrive at a very 
different conclusion. We may, in short, fix a 
date of between five and six thousand years ago 
as the geological limit for the possible existence 
of man on the modern alluvial land of Egypt—in 
so far, at least, as the Delta is concerned. 

We may now notice some of the local features 
of the valley, and its later history in connection 
with the agency of man. 

As we ascend the Nile from Cairo to Silsilis we 
pass along an alluvial plain, from five to ten miles 
in width, with steep and often precipitous banks, 
mostly of Eocene limestone, bounding it on both 
sides, and quite abrupt on the east. Owing to 
the transverse faults already referred to, these 
cliffs often jut out in bold headlands, deflecting 
the course of the river, which winds through the 
alluvial plain, sometimes skirting the base of rocky 
promontories or running near to the long lines 
of cliff, at others leaving a broad belt of green 
alluvial flat on either side, or even dividing to 
make room for alluvial islands built up by itself. 
There is no good reason to suppose that any im- 
portant obstruction of the river by rocky barriers 
has occurred in this part of its course, though it 
is possible that landslips from some of the great 
cliffs on the Arabian side may haye determined 
changes in its course. It is interesting to obD- 
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serve, however, that points where the river has 
been obliged to bend in order to avoid rocky pro- 
montories, or passes close to their bases, have been 
selected for towns. This is the case with Cairo, 
also with Assiout, and very markedly with great 
Thebes itself and other ancient cities in Upper 
Egypt. At the last-mentioned place, where the 
greatest bend that the river makes to the east 
occurs, this is caused by the protrusion from the 
west of that great spur of the Libyan hills in 
which the tombs of the kings have been excavated. 
The early and great prosperity of Thebes, as well 
as of other ancient cities along this eastern bend, 
was, however, also due to the fact that here the 
Nile approaches nearest to the Red Sea, and 
consequently affords the greatest facilities for 
access to the mines in the Arabian hills and 
also to the seaport of Koseir. One cannot 
help thinking that this old commercial highway 
had to do with the Egyptian traditions as to the 
early foundation of Coptos, Abydos, and other 
cities in that region, and as to the origination in 
these places of many features of the Egyptian 
religion. Colonists and ideas from the East, as 
well as merchandise, may have entered the Nile 
valley by this route. Such influences must have 
been especially potent at these times, as during 
the rule of Hyksos, when the hostile occupation 
of Lower Egypt made this the main means of 
access to the outer world. 

Some of the traditions respecting early changes 
in the river are explicable by reference to its pre- 
sent operations. Of this nature is the story of the 
dam said to have been constructed by Menes at 
Memphis. A few years ago the village of Beni 
Hassan was on an island, with the principal 
branch of the Nile to the east of it. Nowit is on 
the mainland, the eastern branch having been 
quite filled up. Had it been desired to prevent 
this, the end might have been secured by forming 
a dyke of stones in the eastern channel, in the 
manner now sometimes done on the Nile. If in 
the time of Menes Memphis was insular, he may 
by some such operation have obstructed the 
channel on the west side, and converted it into a 
canal. The river at Thebes is at present much 
less convenient for communication between the 
two sides than in ancient times. A large quan- 
tity of land north of Luxor has been swept away 
by the river, and an island has been deposited in 
the middle instead. Had the city continued in 
its palmy state this catastrophe could no doubt 
have been averted by the Egyptian engineers. 
The work of the Nile in historic times has, how- 
ever, been mainly that of deposition and of 
making new cuts in its own alluvial deposits. Its 
work of rock-cutting probably belongs mostly to 
prehistoric times, or at least to the earlier part 
of the modern period. The most remarkable 
Operation of this kind is that at the gorge of 
Silsilis, where the river is less than eleven hun- 
dred feet wide, and hemmed in by sandstone cliffs 
at both sides. 

_In approaching this place from the north the 
high banks of Eocene limestone give place to low 
broken mounds, belonging apparently to the 
softer beds of the Lower Eocene and Upper Cre- 





taceous. These are followed by comparatively 
hard, thick-bedded sandstones, the so-called 
Nubian sandstones, which have been extensively 
quarried by the ancient Egyptians, and constitute, 
indeed, the principal building stone of the 
temples of Upper Egypt. These beds form a 
continuous ridge running transversely to the river, 
and over which it must in former times have 
poured in a waterfall or rapid, while banks of old 
Nile mud to the south at a much higher level than 
the modern deposit indicate that its waters were 
dammed back. The most remarkable fact, how- 
ever, is that the ridge of sandstone extends for 
only a few miles, and that farther up the shore 
again becomes low. This arises apparently from 
a line of fault extending from east to west, and 
throwing down the sandstone to the south, as im- 
mediately south of it white limestone appears’ at 
the level of the river, and must be one of the 
overlying beds brought down to this level. Thus 
the Silsilis ridge must have dammed up a wide 
and long lake, spreading over a large district to. 
the south of it. The rupture of this barrier must 
have been a slow process, the river cutting gradu- 
ally through it from north to south, and the waters 
held in above would gradually drain out, unless, 
indeed, the last remains of the barrier might be 
cut away in some unusual inundation or broken by 
an earthquake shock. In any case the temples of 
Kom Ombos above the Silsilis dam, and which 
date from Thothmes 111, would appear to have 
been built after the river had reached its present 
level, or nearly so. 

The most remarkable example of cutting in 
ascending the Nile is, however, that seen at 
Assouan. At this place hard crystalline rocks, 
apparently belonging to two distinct formations, 
both of the Eozoic age, appear in the river bed 
and surrounding hills.¥ ‘These rocks have been 
deeply and very unequally eroded by weathering 
and sea action before the deposition of the Nubian 
sandstone, by which they were eventually covered 
to adepth of at least one hundred feet. When the 
Nile began to cut its way through the sandstones. 
its task was similar to that at Silsilis, until it 
reached the projecting points and ridges of the 
older rocks, which it was unable rapidly to erode. 
It then divided into two main branches running 
between these hard obstacles. Eventually one of 
the channels was obstructed at bottom by the hard 
rocks, and the other being capable of deeper ero- 
sion carried off, as at present, the whole of the 
waters. ‘The deserted channel remains at the back 
of the town of Assouan, and is about forty or fifty 
feet above the present level of the river in January. 
Banks of old Nile mud may be seen in it near 
Philz and behind Assouan. 





* These older rocks at Assouan appear to constitute two distinct 
series. The lower consists of gneiss and hornblendic and micaceous 
(biotite) schist, penetrated by great dykes and veins of hornblendic 

ranite and diorite. The series is of great thickness and nearly vertical. 

esting.on its edges are hard black slate, fine-grained gneiss, and a 
peculiar dark-coloured porphyritic rock, his second series is pene- 
trated by veins of reddish felsite and of basalt, which of course also tra- 
verse the lower series. The lower series has distinctly the mineral cha- 
racters of the Laurentian, the upper may be Huronian. In some places 
the lower series is —_— decomposed, and the harder dykes and the 
beds of the upper series form, at Philz and elsewhere, most rugged ap? 
grotesque masses and heaps of boulders, 
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Though the gorge of Silsilis must have been cut 
in prehistoric times, it does not follow that the 
cutting at the Cataract of Assouan is as ancient. 
On the contrary, as rivers cut back along their 
beds rather than down from the’ surface, it is cer- 
tain that the cutting of the dam at Silsilis must 
have preceded that of the First Cataract. So to 
speak, Father Nilus did not know where his First 
Cataract was to be till he had cut back to Assouan 
and cleared off the Nubian sandstone from the 
hard crystalline rocks. But before this could be 
done the lake south of Silsilis must have been 
drained by the cutting of the barrier. It is therefore 
quite possible that the Egyptian tradition referred 
to by Herodotus of the Nile cutting through a 
barrier within the historic period may be that of 
the final cutting of the gorge for the First Cataract 
and the discharge of water dammed up above that 
point. 

The Nile can have made little appreciable dif- 
ference in its bed at the Cataract within historic 
times, and its present cutting action must be very 
slight. The main effect which it seems to have 
produced is the boring of round ‘‘ pot-holes” by 
the revolution of hard stones and sand under the 
influence of the current, and many of these seem 
to have been formed at an early period when it 
still had a considerable fall over the Nubian sand- 
stone. 

The result of all these complex and long-con- 
tinued processes is the production of a river valley 
unique of its kind, and whose beauties grow upon 
the traveller as he becomes more familiar with it. 
The bare mud of its immediate bank contrasting 
with the brilliant verdure of its alluvial plains, its 
graceful palms, its picturesque and often savage 
precipices, its contrasts of the barest desert and 
the most exuberant fertility, and of its sombre: 
remains of perished empires and superstitions with 
modern squalor and struggling life, its strange 
modes of culture and irrigation—these are but parts 
of a picture which as a whole no other part of the 
world presents. 

One other question remains. What was the 
aspect of the Nile valley in a state of nature? In 
its cultivated portions all is now so artificial and 
dependent on man that it is difficult to imagine a 
natural condition of the Nile. The river, the 
mud-banks, and the rocks no doubt are as they 
were ; but what was the condition of the belt of 
cultivated ground when the first wanderer from 
the cradle of the human race looked out upon it, 
perhaps from some hill-top of the Arabian range, 
and ventured with timorous steps to explore the 
lower grounds bordering the great river? The 
higher portions of the plain were no doubt occupied 
with dense and tangled forests of palms, tamarisks, 
acacias, and sycamores, while the swamps were 
filled with tall reeds and papyrus, and pools were 
gay with the beautiful pale-blue lotus. This 
luxuriant vegetation would contrast on the one 
hand with the arid desert, and on the other with 
the verdureless mud-flats recently deserted by the 
water. We may add to the picture crocodiles 
basking on the flats or sunning in the shallows, 
the unwieldy hippopotamus floundering in the 
Waters, antelopes pasturing on the meadows, 





leopards, wolves, and jackals prowling in the 
woods and on the margin of the desert, swarms 
of wild-fowl on the waters and in the swamps, and 
multitudes of fishes in the waters. It must have 
appeared on the one hand a solitude terrible in 
its luxuriance and its monsters, and on the other 
a perfect garden of the Lord in its riches and fer- 
ulity. When to this one adds its strange rainless 
climate, and the periodical inundations of the 
river, we can readily understand that such a 
country might draw out the highest powers and 
capacities of man in controlling the great river 
and dealing with a land so strange in its vicissi- 
tudes. On the other hand one can easily under- 
stand its influence in producing a superstitious 
veneration for certain natural objects as repre- 
sentatives of divine power and majesty. 

But whence and in what way did the first 
Egyptians enter Egypt, and where did they first 
settle? A very ancient tradition of their own 
places their first settlement at Thinis or Abydos, 
where was said to be the tomb of Osiris, who is 
probably the same with the Mosaic Mizraim, son of 
Ham ; and at this place is also said to have been 
the first seat of the earliest king, Mena, who after- 
wards extended his sway into Lower Egypt and 
established a capital at Memphis. Abydos stands 
at the foot of the Libyan chain, in front of an 
unusually broad and fertile plain of alluvial soil, 
where we saw immense fields of beans stand- 
ing five and six feet in height. It is just where 
the broad expanse of alluvium extending along 
the Libyan side of the Nile is narrowed in by that 
great promontory of the western mountains which 
lies between it and Thebes, and forces the river 
to bend abruptly to the eastward, cutting off the 
alluvial plain. It is opposite the route to the Red 
Sea at Koseir, and commands the way of access 
to the Great Oasis on the west. It is in short 
precisely the place where a tribe crossing the Red 
Sea, and penetrating the Arabian mountains from 
the east, would be sure to effect a first settlement. 
So far, therefore, these facts give countenance 
to the old belief that the first immigrants into 
Egypt came from the east by way of the Red Sea. 
This accords also with the importance attached to 
the Ark or sacred-boat at this place, as evidenced 
by the sculptures on the magnificent temples 
erected here by early Egyptian kings. On the 
other hand it may be argued that if the colonists 
came by the Isthmus of Suez, Abydos is precisely 
the place where their upward progress along the 
valley would be likely for a time to pause. In 
this case, however, such an advanced post would 
be less likely to be a first seat of government, or 
to have so much sacredness in the eyes of the 
Egyptians. On the whole, therefore, the his- 
torical statements respecting Abydos and _ its 
geographical position lend probability to that 
view which supposes the early colonisation of 
Egypt to have taken place by way of the Red Sea 
rather than of the isthmus, and they also confirm 
the impression which, as stated in a previous 
paper, is produced by other considerations, to the 
effect that at this early period the Delta was ina 
condition less favourable for settlement than the 
Nile valley. 
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THE BRITISH PEOPLE: 


THEIR INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, THEIR VIRTUES AND THEIR VICES. 


BY PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI; 


F.S.A., F.S.S., ETC., ETC. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


I.—HOW TO ESTIMATE THE EXPENDITURE. 


F it does seem hazardous to advance, however 
approximately, any estimate of the income of 
the British people, still bolder it may appear 

to attempt any calculation of their aggregate ex- 
penditure. Who can tell what economies’ or 
what waste go on day by day in food, dress, 
amusements, and thousands of other things in 
every household of the realm? Surely if we will 
arrive at any correct idea of the total amount 
annually expended it must be by some other ways 
than by attempting to get accounts of their weekly 
or annual expenses from any number of private 
individuals. Does not experience teach us how 
difficult it is to keep a correct record of our 
daily outgoings? And whilst it would be simply 


irapertinent, if it were possible, to pry into the’ 


private affairs of any one, it would serve no pur- 
pose, each individual case being sure to differ 
essentially from that of every other. Fortunately, 
however, we do possess «a large amount of infor- 
mation regarding the quantities and values of the 
articles consumed yearly in the United Kingdom. 
We know very closely what proportions of the 
quantities of articles of fooc, drink, clothing, 
and furniture produced at home are actually con- 
sumed within the realm, and how much more of 
each is annually imported for home consumption 
from foreign countries. We know the amount 
paid in house-rent by the rateable value on which 
rates and taxes are levied. We know the quanti- 
ties and value of coals consumed from the mining 
statistics, and of gas froz: the returns of gas 
undertakings. The rai)way returns tell us what is 
expended 1a ctavelling, and from a_ variety of 
sources we can get much insight into the manifold 
branches of the personal expenditure of the 
British people. Some portions of the expenditure 
are sure to escape, whichever course we may 
take ; errors will creep in, however careful we may 
be; yet sufficient data are at hand, and which we 
may use, to arrive at substantially correct results. 


II.—PERSONAL AND NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


Not afew problems are, indeed, raised by an 
analysis of the expenditure of the British people. 
First of all, in calculating its amount and real 
economic meaning we must bear in mind tne ais- 
tinction between the gross expenditure, which 
includes taxes, the produce of which is other- 
wise expended, 'the expenses of distribution, and 
other profits which remain and are not consumed, 
though transferred from hand to hand, and the net 
expenditure, which represents the real cost of the 
articles, whether imported or produced at home. 
The personal expenditure for many articles, as in 
the case of alcoholic drinks, is considerably greater 
than the national. The real expenditure consists 
of the annual consumption of utilities or of the 








labour which had been expended in their produc- 
tion. The net expenditure in bread, for instance, 
consists in the cost of producing wheat and flour, 
the cost of baking, and the cost of labour em- 
ployed in distribution. The gross expenditure 
includes, besides, the profits of the farmer, miller, 
baker, and shopkeeper who distribute the bread. 
There being no monopoly and no taxes on bread, 
the difference between the gross and the net, or 
between the personal and the national, expendi- 
ture is but slight. The gross expenditure in 
bread is about £'77,000,000; the net a little more 
than £ 60,000,000. The expenditure in spirits. 
consists in the cost of production of the materials 
used and the cost of manufacture, amounting in 
all to about four shillings per gallon ; but there is 
a heavy tax upon spirits—ten shillings a gallon— 
and a monopoly in their sale, so that whilst 
the gross or personal expenditure is about 
£ 40,000,000 a year, the net or national is about 
£ 8,000,000. .The amount of taxation on spirits 
is doubtless also expended, but not in the spirits 
consumed. It is expended for national purposes 
—for the civil administration, and for the military, 
naval, and other requirements of the State. There 
is a wide difference in every item of the expendi- 
ture between the personal and the national, and 
it is the latter and not the former that represents 
the value of the utilities annually consumed by the 
nation. 


IIIL—PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Much depends, moreover, so far as the econo- 
mics of the nation are concerned, on whether the 
expenditure is productive or unproductive. ‘‘ Pro- 
ductive consumption,” said John Stuart Mill, “ is 
what is consumed by productive labourers, includ- 
ing the labour of direction as well as of execution, 
in keeping up their health, strength, and capacity 
for work. Unproductive consumption is what is 
expended on pleasure or luxuries by the idle or the 
industrious.” That alone, according to Mr. Mill, 
is productive consumption which goes to maintain 
and increase the productive power of the com- 
munity. But there is labour, the end of which is 
not production but enjoyment, and yet the expen- 
diture for which, within certain limits, may be 
perfectly consistent with—nay, even requisite to 
the greatest efficiency of labour. Not all luxuries, 
not all enjoyments, are waste in a true economic 
sense. The human forces, unlike the physical, 
need rest and renovation, and whatever is ex- 
pended for the purpose of giving it a fresh impetus 
for labour may be held to be, indirectly at any 
rate, productive expenditure. What we may 
lament is not so much what is expended in legiti- 
mate amusements, but what is expended in the 
maintenance of idle men and women, who waste 
the talents with which they are endowed, who 
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abuse the strength and mind given to them for 
noble and useful purposes. 


*“ Work, work ! be not afraid, 
Look labour boldly in the face ; 
Take up the hammer or the spade, 
And blush not for your humble place. 


There’s glory ia the shuttle’s song, 
There’s triumph in the anvil’s stroke, 
There’s merit in the grave and strong, 
Who dig the mine, or fell the oak, 


The wind disturbs the sleeping lake, 
And bids it ripple pure and fresh ; 

It moves the grain-boughs till they make 
Grand music in their leafy mesh.” 


IV.—GRADATION OF EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure of the people varies immensely, 
from what is barely sufficient to maintain life to 
what will provide for the highest condition of 
comfort and luxury. Man’s real wants are but 
few. ‘Allow not nature more than nature’s needs, 
man’s life is. cheap as beasts’.” Some idea of the 
lowest cost of living may be formed from the cost 
of maintaining the poor in the workhouse, which 
is about £10 per head per annum, or from the 
cost of maintaining a convict prisoner, which is 
given at £13 12s. 10d, per annum. But is the 
pauper’s or the convict’s standard a good measure 
to estimate the personal expenditure of the British 
people ? That may be the minimum to support 
life, but. surely it is not enough to make life agree- 
able or useful. Increasing civilisation, moreover, 
produces increasing wants. It is not only our 
physical wants that we have to satisfy, but our 
moral and intellectual wants; and surely necessity 
alone can restrict the expenditure to what we may 
almost term starvation point. But from that point 
the advance is marked though gradual. The use 
of meat, tea, and sugar adds much to our com- 
forts. Instead of a room small and bare we soon 
get to like one larger and more comfortable ; 
instead of leaving the children’s education utterly 
neglected we consider ourselves bound to provide 
for it. Wants, moreover, differ greatly. A man 
of letters may find it necessary to possess a well- 
stored library; a man of taste, an artist, will 
require works of art; a person of position and 
rank will need a residence suited to his condition. 
And what is necessary to one who spends a life of 
labour and industry may seem useless to another 
who indulges in dolce far niente. For the perform- 
ance of intellectual and even manual labour of the 
highest order, comforts and conveniences are 
needed, which may appear luxuries and super- 
fluities to those incapable of such efforts. And so 
by degrees we come to the use of what are called 
the luxuries of life. Luxuryis after allarelative term. 
It has been defined as the use of the superfluous ; 
but what is superfluous in one state of society, orto 
a class in society, may be necessary in another state 
and to another class. Luxury does not necessarily 
consist of whatever is costly. The most costly 
things are often the most economical. Luxury 
manifests itself in the prodigal use of jewellery, in 





the expensiveness of entertainments, in the rich- 
ness of female apparel, in the gorgeousness of 
Court pageantry, and in the magnificence of 
household furniture and appointments. Is al] 
such expenditure condemned by political economy, 
and in itself morally wrong? I doubt whether 
either position can be well maintained. The con- 
sumption of articles of high luxury gives employ- 
ment to labour, often of a very elevated character, 
promotesthe improvement of art and the refinement 
of taste. Who can tell how many artists derive 
their inspiration from the tapestry of Michael 
Angelo or the porcelain manufacture of 'Sévres ? 
There is, moreover, commerce in such superflui- 
ties, and that promotes the increase of wealth. 
The prodigality of the rich is often spoken of as 
inconsistent with: the moral duties which belong 
to one’s position in life. But we cannot demand or 
expect any ordinary man to take a vow. of poverty 
whilst abounding in wealth. As.a rule, what God 
gives us we should. thankfully enjoy, and whist 
not, forgetting the case of the poor, we are en- 

titled to use and rejoice in whatever gift Provi- 

dence places within our reach. What political 

economy especially condemns, and what morals 

likewise reprove, is the wanton destruction of 
utilities, or the use of utilities for purposes hurtful 

to the productive forces of the nation. An inordi- 

nate.and wasteful indulgence in alcoholic drinks in 

England, or of opium.in China, or of absinthe in 

France, is condemned by economic science and 

morals, because it paralyses the productive forces 

of the nation. 


V.—CONSUMPTION AND EXPENDITURE. 


The largest portion of the expenditure goes in 
providing for articles of food and drink, which 
include bread,. potatoes, vegetables, meat, fish, 
butter and cheese, milk and eggs, fruit, sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, beer, spirits and wine. ‘The 
thirty-five millions of British people annually con- 
sume upwards of 300,000,000 quartern loaves, 
93,000,000 cwt.of potatoes, 17,000,000 cwt. of vege- 
tables, 30,000,000 cwt. of meat, 700,000,000 Ib. of 
fish, 5,000,000 cwt. of butter, 2,000,000,000 lb. of 
sugar, 170,000,000 lb. of tea, 1,000,000,000 gallons 
of beer, 37,000,000 gallonsof spirits,and 14,000,000 
gallons of wine, the total cost to the consumers 
being about £ 500,000,000, or if we take the net or 
national expenditure about £ 349,000,000. Within 
the last forty years there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of articles of food and 
drink inthe United Kingdom. Next tothe expen- 
diture for food and drink comes the expenditure on 
articles of dress, principally consisting in cotton, 
wool, linen, and silk, in boots, shoes, and hats, as 
well as in gold and silver ornaments 2nd jewellery 
involving an expenditure of well-nigh £ 148,000,000 
gross, or £ 123,000,000 net or real value. The 
house expenditure comprises about £°72,000,000 
for house-rent, some £'11,000,000 for furniture, 
estimating only the value of annual additions, 
£ 15,000,000 for coal, £'14,000,000 for gas, and 
£ 5,000,000 for water, making in all £'117,000,000. 
Then there is the expenditure in tobacco amount- 
ing to some £13,000,000 gross, but only 
£ 3,000,000 net value. And after this there are 
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the expenses for education, literature, newspapers, 
church and chapel, charity, amusements, travel- 
ling, taxes, and cost of distribution, the grand 
total being £ $80,000,000 gross, and £ 683,000,000 
net per annum, distributed as follows : 


Gross or Per Net or Per 

Personal. cent. National cent. 

Food and drink 500, 400,00C 56°9 349,200,000 51°2 

Dress . e 147,800,000 16°8 123,300,000 18°0 

House, etc. . 116,400,000 13°2 103,400,000 15-2 

Tobacco ° 13,100,000 1'5 3,000,000 o"4 
Other expenses and 
cost of distribu- 

tion . 102,000,000 11°6 103,700,000 15'2 

$879,700,000 100°0 £682,600,000 100°0 


VI.—NECESSARIES AND LUXURIES. 


On examination of the component parts of the 
various items of expenditure, we find that whilst 
the expenditure on articles of food consists mostly 
of necessaries, that on drink includes a large 
amount for beer, spirits, and wine, only a small 
proportion of which—probably 20 per cent. at 
most—can be necessary for health or comfort. 
The expenditure on dress includes silk, lace, em- 
broideries, gold and silver ornaments, and jewel- 
lery, which are, primd facie at any rate, luxuries. 
The house expenditure, inclusive of furniture, 
fire, and light, is necessary, but a considerable 
portion of the furniture for the larger houses is 
certainly of a luxurious character. The expendi- 
ture on tobacco is altogether luxary, if not waste. 
Education, literature, and newspapers are neces- 
saries in this age of intellectual progress. The 
expenditure on theatres and other amusements is 
for the most part luxury. Taxes, in so far as they 
are levied to defray the cost of maintenance of 
order and useful improvements, are necessaries, 
but in so far as they are appropriated to military 
and naval purposes, and to the payment of the 
interest on the national debt, must be classed, in 
the greater part at least, asluxuries. Collectively, 
out of a gross personal expenditure amounting in 
all to £ 879,700,000, about £728,000,000 are pro- 
bably spent in necessaries, and £'150,000,000 in 
luxuries—that is, about 83 per cent. in necessaries 
and 17 per cent. in luxuries. But out of the net or 
national expenditure of about £ 683,000,000, about 
£ 613,000,000 are probably spent on necessaries, 
and about £70,000,000 on iuxuries. The nation 
in reality spends only the half of what the indi- 
viduals spend on luxuries, large portions of these 
consisting in taxes and profits of distribution, 
which remain in the country. 


VII.—THE ECONOMIES AND WASTE OF THE 
HIGHER AND LOWER CLASSES. 


But little light do the statistics of consumption 
afford to the comparative economy or waste of 
different classes of society. We know that whilst 
beer is more largely consumed by the labouring 
classes, wine is mainly used by the middle and 
higher classes; that whilst cotton and wool con- 
stitute the dress of the labouring classes, linen and 
silk are more largely used by the middle and 
higher. And inthis way, and by calculation of the 
relative number of the population belonging to the 





different classes, probably 70 per cent. to the la- 
bouring and 30 per cent. to the middle and higher 
classes, we arrive at this important result. In the 
case of the labouring classes about 80 per cent. 
of the gross and go per cent. of the net expendi- 
ture consist of necessaries, and 20 per cent. of 
the gross and 1o per cent. of the net consist of 
luxuries. In the case of the middle and higher 
classes 86 per cent. of the gross and 89 per cent. 
of the net expenditure consist of necessaries, 
and 14 per cent. of the gross and 11 per cent. of 
the net expenditure consist in luxuries. The 
working classes thus appear to devote a larger 
proportion of. their income to luxuries than the 
middle and higher classes—a fact all the more to 
be regretted since the working classes are thereby 
left with so much less available for the necessaries 
of life. But this analysis is necessarily incom- 
plete, for the waste consists not only in articles in 
themselves luxurious, but in the abuse or exces- 
sive use of the very necessaries of life. ‘There 
may be economy or extravagance in the qualities 
and quantities of articles used; there may be 
economy or extravagance in the whole conduct of 
a household or establishment which it is impos- 
sible to illustrate by any general statement 
having reference to the whole nation. One great 
fact should be borne in mind, viz., that at the 
present rate of expenditure, whilst the middle and 
higher classes are able to lay by a very large 
amount annually, the labouring classes can set 
aside but very little for a rainy day. 


VIII.—OUR DUTIES WITH REGARD TO THE 
EXPENDITURE. 


The subject under consideration is of the high- 
est practical importance, and its lessons cannot be 
too extensively diffused. It would be erroneous 
to imagine that it does not matter how money is 
expended, whether productively or unproductively, 
provided it gives labour to the people, or provided 
the money expended remains at home; for while 
in the one case the object produced remains— 
and, like capital, becomes serviceable for further 
production—in the other the object produced is 
either useless or utterly wasted. What is ex- 
pended productively is never consumed. It repro- 
duces itself again and again. What is expended 
unproductively is lost. It is the same whether 
the expenditure is public or private. It is the 
same whether it is devoted to maintain men or 
things. It is the-same whether the money be lent 
to the home Government or to the Governments 
of foreign countries. Let money be expended in 
wars it is utterly wasted. Let it be judiciously 
expended on railways or canals, or for drainage, 
or other productive purposes, and it remains a 
source of wealth and prosperity. It is the same 
as regards the employment of the human forces 
as with the appropridtion of time, the most valu- 
able of human property. Idle habits and an 
unnecessary number of holidays restrict the pro- 
ductive power of the nation, and rob the same of 
much of its resources. England labours much, 
and she expends liberally. Let her use aright 
her hard-won gains, and they will minister to the 
comforts and affluence of the people. 
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Afterward. 


ALL through winter’s dearth and gloom 
God is bringing bud and bloom 
To divine completeness ; 
Every day the dawn appears, 
Every year the lilac rears 
Pyramids of sweetness. 


Oh sad heart, thy night of woe 
May be dark, but God will show 
Kindness in the daytime ; 
Mercies follow wintry hours, 
Surely as the faithful flowers 
That abound in Maytime! 
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A TROUBADOUR’S MAY-DAY TALE. 


N the olden times the city of Toulouse saw 
rare festal scenes at the opening of May. 
Whether it was that remnants and traditions 

of the ancient Roman F/oralia, or flower festivals, 
lingered in the capital of the Provincia, retaining 
the French name of Provence, or whether the 
beauty and romance of the region itself gave 
origin to the custom, there was no place so 
famous once in May Day merriment. Nowhere 
was the popular entertainment less of a gross and 
material, and more of an intelligent and romantic 
sort, than in the city of Toulouse. 

The beautiful Provencal language had much to 
do with this character of the festivals. Hallam, in 
his history of the literature of Europe in early 
times, speaks of “the flexibility of this tongue, 
which gave free scope to the graceful turns of 
poetry.” William, Duke of Guienne, has the glory 
of leading the van of the Provencal songsters. 
He was born in 1070, and composed some of his 
poems before he joined the Crusaders in 1096. 


They denote a considerable degree of previous: © 


refinement in the language. ‘‘We do not,” he 
says, ‘‘meet with any other troubadour till after 
the middle of the twelfth century. From that 
time till about the close of the thirteenth century, 
and especially before the fall of the house of 
Toulouse in 1228, they were numerous as the gay 
insects of spring; names of illustrious birth are 
mingled in the list with those whom genius has 
saved from obscurity; they were. the delight of a 
luxurious nobility, the pride of Southern France, 
while the great fiefs of Guienne and Toulouse 
were in their splendour.” 

Their style soon extended. itself to the northern 
dialect of France. Abelard was the first of re- 
corded singers who taught the banks of the Seine 
to resound ‘a tale of love; and it was of Eloise 
that he sung. But we confine our view now to 
the Provencal troubadours. 

In the year 1323 several persons of rank gave 
formal invitation to the troubadours of Provence 
to assemble at Toulouse for a competition for 
prizes, to be given to those who excelled in song 
and verse in praise of the month of May. Crowds 
came from all parts to the festival, and so profit- 
able did the concourse prove to the burgesses, 
that each succeeding year the feast was renewed, 
the prizes given at these Jeux Floraux, as they 
were called, being supplied at the public expense. 
The first prize was a golden violet, the second a 
piece of eglantine, the third a marigold; all 
fashioned with the most skilful and tasteful cun- 
ning of the goldsmith’s art. 

One of the nobles who had called the assembly 
was selected to make the rules of the competition, 
and to preside at the ceremonies, and he was 
called the ‘“‘Chancellor of the Gay Science.” 
Some of the rules were highly commendable, and a 
decree was issued in which it was said, ‘‘ Let it 
be understood that these games are for the amuse- 
ment of the people, for the honour of God as 





giver of the good gifts of trees and flowers; and 
to praise Him, because nature, which had been 
dead, now lived again; that they were to dispel 
all sadness, and cause joy, but that all undue 
revelry was to be avoided.” These are the very 
words in one of the decrees, and the festivals were 
intended to be moral, only such verses as were 
virtuous and to the honour of God being allowed 
to be sung. So far as regulations went, nothing 
could be more orderly and proper than these 
festivals ; in fact, a Welsh Eisteddfod in our own 
day could not be more decorous. 

It is said that a high-born dame of Toulouse, 
the Lady Clemence Isaure, took a leading part in 
these festivals. She did not join in the singing, 
but she taught a page to sing and to play on the 
zither pieces composed by her, one of which was 
a song of welcome to the troubadours who assem- 
bled for the competition, of some of the lines of 
which this is a literal translation :-— 


Beautiful season, youth of the year, 

Thou comest again full of the sweet things we love, 

And to give welconie to our faithful troubadours 

Thou hast crowned thy head with flowers ! 

City of our forefathers, O gentle Toulouse, 

Be thou for ever worthy of our praise, 

Always noble as thou hast been, and powerful as 
thou art. 


The name of the page, whom she called her 
young knight, was Fidéle—a name given by his 
noble mistress for his faithful service, and his 
right to which he well proved by the way he 
served her when days of trial and sorrow came, as 
we are about to narrate. 

But first let us hear a little more about these 
floral festivals. In the closing days of April pre- 
parations were being busily made, so that by the 
dawn of the first of May the beautiful city might 
be en fete. Vehicles of every description had 
been journeying from far and near, from the 
lumbering country waggon to the light caléche. 
The former was the ordinary conveyance of the 
country folk, and could carry whole families. 
Most of them were divided into two parts, one of 
which was used as sleeping apartment, as they 
were often many days on the road. All wore their 
best garments, and abundant flowers were brought. 
It was an incidental and notable feature of these 
festivals that they encouraged emulation among 
the peasantry in the cultivation of flowers, so that 
they might have the choicest ready when, the time 
of display came. The same profusion of flowers 
appeared in the decoration of the squires and 
dames of-higher degree. 

When the flower-wreathed arena for the guests 
was fully occupied, the Chancellor of the Gay 
Science and his attendants took their seats 
beneath a grand arch of flowers, and behind a 
table upon which were displayed the prizes—the 
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golden violet, the golden eglantine, and the golden 
marigold. 

Silence being proclaimed, and the rules of com- 
petition read, the singers and players came one by 
‘one to the dais prepared for them, and poured 
forth their melodious songs and recitatives. The 
festival lasted for three days, for there were many 
competitors, and the judges might desire to hear 
some candidates a second time. Not seldom the 
competitors were themselves of high birth and 
noble lineage, and men of learning and position 
aspired to the honour of getting a prize. We read 
of one gentleman from Languedoc, whose name 
was Fabre, who gained the second prize, the 
eglantine ; and he was so charmed by his success 
that he added the graceful flower to his family 
name, and was thereafter Fabre d’Eglantine, also 
affixing the flower to his arms. 

These festivals at Toulouse lasted for several 
centuries. Whether they always continued as 
popular and as decorous we do not know, but the 
fame of them came to the ears of the Grand 
Monarque himself, and Louis xiv gave orders 
that a similar festival should be held in Paris, and 
an ‘‘ Académie des fleurs” was formed, with forty 
members, as in the Académie Frangaise. The 
institution remained, we believe, till the troubled 
times before the Revolution. 

We conclude with brief recital of the story told 
in verse by one of the later troubadours, the 
theroine of which is that noble dame, Clemence 
Isaure, of whom we have already spoken. 

This lady had many admirers, but she gave pre- 
ference to one ardent lover, the Chevalier Arnaldo 
(or Arnaud) de Lautrée, to whom at length she 
gave her promise to become his wife if her father 
‘consented. The father, Alphonse Isaure, was an 
ambitious and also an avaricious man, and looked 
for a higher match for his only daughter. The 
poor chevalier departed in great grief, for Cle- 
‘mence was too dutiful to disobey her father, yet 
‘secretly resolved to wed no other than her loving 
Arnaud. 

After a prolonged absence from Toulouse the 
‘chevalier returned, to her great joy, just at the 
commencement of the flower festival, and there 
he gained the first prize, and from the hand of 
‘Clemence the golden violet. 

Alphonse Isaure, who had also been away from 
Toulouse, soon afterwards returned; and as his 
noble-minded daughter disdained to deny that 
her lover had seen her, when asked the question, 
her father became furious in his anger, threatening 
her with all kinds of punishment for disobeying 
his commands. Tearfully the poor girl heard her 
father’s harsh words; the worst epithets were 
applied to her lover Lautrée, the more because he 
had no reason for denying to him his daughter’s 
hand, as his family were of noble descent, and he 
one of the most brave and gallant soldiers, with a 
teputation and character without reproach. 

When the Chevalier Lautrée heard from Cle- 
mence, by means of her little page Fidéle, all that 
her father had said and done, he presented him- 
self to the Sieur Isaure, and asked in due form 
for the hand of his daughter a second time, plead- 
ing his constancy and her obedience to his com- 





mands as a proof of their love, but the father told 
him he wanted him not, for that the old Sieur 
Moreau was to be her husband. 

Both Lautrée and Clemence naturally rebelled 
at this harsh decision, the lady asking her father 
why he would not let them be happy; but he bade 
her keep her tongue, and then commanded her to 
go to her chamber, which she did, “ wailing bit- 
terly for that she had no joy in life!” 

But Lautrée did not lose heart at first; he 
depended on her constancy to him, and he knew 
his own resolution. 

That same night, when Clemence sat in her 
turret chamber, she trembled at hearing her 
father’s step on the stairs leading to her room. 
Terrified, she knew not wherefore, except that he 
never before visited her there, she softly bolted 
her door, making no answer when he claimed 
admittance. 

‘*Open, or I break the door,” said the morose 
and irate man. 

The door was quickly opened, and Clemence 
stood tearful and trembling before her father. 

Behind Alphonse Isaure stood a prim, sour- 
faced duenna, who, since the death of Madame 
Isaure, had been house-woman, and who took 
upon herself the management of the affairs of the 
chateau, as when Clemence was a child. 

‘‘Put up your mistress’s robes for night and 
day, also her travelling gear; we go hence to- 
night.” 

“Oh, my father!” was all the poor girl could 
say. 

The duenna, in grim silence, packed her mis- 
tress’s valise, saying not one word of loving-kind- 
ness to the grief-stricken girl, who yearned with 
all her womanhood for the kindly word, the loving 
caress of a mother, or of the nurse of her child- 
hood, which would have calmed the throbbing 
temples, and stilled the uneasy beating of that 
tender, loving heart. But there was no one to 
show sympathy. In grim, unbending silence did 
the unwomanly woman see that her want of feel- 
ing troubled her young mistress, to whom she 
never lifted her cold grey eyes. 

When all was ready, Clemence, who had seen 
the heavy travelling ca/éche, with four stout horses 
attached, with the coachman and two mounted 
grooms, their saddle-bags and holsters all ready, 
felt her heart sink within her. The poor girl fell 
on her knees, beseeching her father not to banish 
her from all her friends; but he only smiled a 
grim, cruel smile, and bade her follow him. 

‘At least tell me where we are going!” But 
he bade her hold her peace and follow him, and 
she would soon know; menacing her with his 
heavy riding-whip when she prayed him, in the 
name of her mother, and by her memory, to let 
her stay in peace at the chateau. 

Doubtless her mother’s name revived distasteful 
memories to the morose, tyrannical old man. 
Clemence said no more, but went out into the 
dark night, followed by her father, who, after 
they were seated in the lumbering old vehicle, 
locked the door, showing to the affrighted girl that 
she was a prisoner. 

But where was Fidéle, her faithful little page ? 
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He had by chance heard some words addressed 
to the old duenna by her master, by which he 
understood the peril his loved young mistress was 
placed in; and, young as he was, he made up his 
mind to find out where they were taking her. 

Hidden behind a clump of wild cherry-trees, 
he saw all that passed, and directly the carriage 
began to move Fidéle also moved. 

The roads in those days, particularly in France, 
were bad in the extreme. A sort of snail’s pace 
was obliged to be kept up, so as to avoid the 
many pitfalls which beset the traveller's way. 
When going on a journey the moonlight was 
usually chosen, but old Alphonse Isaure did not 
wait for that, or anything else; so, in the almost 
total darkness of the night, save for the lanterns 
the grooms carried at their saddle-bows, the 
lumbering vehicle went on its way. 

When Fidéle felt himself safe from the sharp 
eyes of his master he took a ball of twine from 
his vest and tied one end to the first large tree 
outside the gate of the demesne, following the 
route his mistress had taken, and knotting here 
and there the string to the poplars which lined the 
way, he made waymarks that he might know the 
route that had been taken in the night, intending 
to wait until the morrow to act. 

It was a bold thing for a child scarcely in his 
teens to do, but he wanted to serve his mistress, 
feeling with all a boy’s pride that she had made 
him her knight, which in those far-off days meant 
a great deal. 

But suddenly footsteps sounded near him, and 
as he was about to lie down in the shelter of the 
trees, he received a cuff on the ear, a harsh voice 
saying, ‘‘ What, varlet! watching thy master and 
his daughter! Thou shalt have thy dainty skin 
well whealed when thy master returns! Dost 
hear?” It was the Sieur Moreau, and he pulled 
the poor boy savagely by the ear, for he answered 
nothing. 

Poor Fidéle! By this interruption he lost sight 
of the caléche, and, sitting down, he wept bitterly. 
On returning to the chateau he encountered the 
Chevalier Lautrée, who held out a missive bound 
with violet silk—‘‘For thy mistress, Fidéle. 
Mind that old Loys does not see thee give it to 
her.” 

The lad shook his head and drew back, his 
tears would not let him speak at the moment, 
and then came the words, ‘She has gone—gone 
with my master, and I do not know where!” 

By means of kindly sympathy Arnauld de 
Lautrée at length learnt with indignation the 
wicked treachery of the Sieur Isaure, suffering the 
more deeply because his regiment had been called 
to assist at the war. 

With deep sadness he left Toulouse, giving to 
Fidéle a letter to Clemence explaining his absence, 
and begging her to trust and love him still, for 
that if he lived to return he would find her 
wherever she might be hidden by her father. 

Many weeks had elapsed, when one bright July 
morning a boy was seen climbing with the agility 
of a monkey up the few projecting footholds of 
an old dilapidated chateau in the depths of Le 
Forét. After painful travel far and wide, Fidéle 





had found, by means of some woodcutters, the 
direction the carriage had gone, and he found the 
place where the Lady Clemence was hidden. At 
last the boy reached a window high up in a turret, 
and, looking stealthily in, almost tumbled back 
again at what he saw. 

Seated—for she evidently was too ill to stand— 
in a huge fauteuil was his dearly-loved mistress 
Clemence Isaure; chains, heavy and _ galling, 
bound her, so that only a short space was allowed. 
her for exercise ; and near to her was her hateful 
duenna, Loys. Although Fidéle had been cautious. 
in approaching the window, Loys had heard him, 
and, coming near to close the casement which had 
been opened, the spiteful woman aimed a blow at 
the lad, which, had it touched him, must have 
sent him down, when every bone would have been: 
broken. 

But Fidéle knew the woman’s nature, and as she 
raised her heavy hand to strike he gave hera blow 
which, being unexpected, threw her off the stool 
she stood on, and at the same moment threw into 
the room the missive with which De Lautrée had 
entrusted him. 

Poor Clemence! The first ray of hope entered 
her heart when she gathered to her bosom the 
letter which had come to her through so much 
tribulation and trial, just in time to save it from 
the serpent eyes which watched her. But Fidéle 
claimed her attention at the time, and the brave 
child was almost .at the bottom of his perilous 
descent before Loys had had time to strike again. 

When Clemence had read her lover’s letter she 
bethought herself how she could answer it, for as 
a matter of course she had no means of doing so. 
But her faithful little page had divined her want,. 
and kept in the vicinity of the old chateau so that 
he might take advantage of opportunities. The 
lad remembered that Clemence had dubbed him. 
her knight, and, young as he was, he felt all the 
dignity of his office. 

He was loitering near the dreary abode of his. 
loved mistress one evening when he saw his 
master, the Sieur Alphonse Isaure, approach the 
place where he had hidden his daughter, little 
thinking of the sharp eyes which were watching. 
him. When next he observed the cruel old man 
he was again in the saddle, and speaking to his. 
valet-de-place. 

Fidéle heard these words: “If I should not 
return from the war to which my king has called. 
me, you will give this packet to Loys, my. 
daughter’s maid, bidding her do as herein I have 
ordered her. Mind, Gaston, do not fail!” 

* “ * % 


Three months have passed away, and it is the 
May-time come again, and with it all the re- 
joicings of the floral games. But where is she 
who inaugurated them? The story is a pitiful 
one. 

In the war then raging between England and 
France, by a strange coincidence Arnauld de 
Lautrée, being in the thick of the fight, saw an. 
old officer struggling in the vain endeavour to get 
a thrust at a stalwart soldier who had almost over- 
powered him. 

For Arnauld de Lautrée to see was to act. 
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Putting his horse to the charge, he rode boldly to 
the rescue of the old officer, whom, to his surprise, 
he saw was Alphonse Isaure, whom he quickly 
relieved from his perilous position, though him- 
self receiving his death wound. 

The soul of Alphonse Isaure was stricken 
indeed when he recognised that his gallant 
deliverer was none other than the lover of his 
daughter—the man whom he had despised, and 
who had thus shown the truc nobility of his heart 
in the extremity of his danger. 

Alphonse, old as he was, took the wounded 
lover of his daughter in his arms, bearing him 
beyond the lines of battle, wiping the blood from 
his face and calling on De Lautrée to live for 
Clemence’s sake. 

The heart of Isaure was now stricken with 
remorse, his wicked conduct rising in dark 
colours even to himself. 

Poor De Lautrée! Life was closing for him 
without one look upon her he loved so well. 
Raising his hand for Isaure to approach nearer to 
him, he took from his bosom the golden violet 
the hands he loved had given him, and, blessing 
it, he pressed it to his heart, and in a few 
words conjured the Sieur Isaure to convey it to 
Clemence with his last thoughts and prayers, 
saving those which were given to his God; and 
so he died with her name on his dying lips. 
But a last ray of comfort came to him just before 
he died. 

Fidéle had heard whilst wandering about the 
camp something of the tragic story, and arrived 
on the scene just before De Lautrée breathed his 
last, giving into the cold hands of the faithful 
lover a bunch of violets, which was the message 
of faith and love from Clemence Isaure to Arnauld 
de Lautrée. Fidéle had gathered them under the 
moss and fern near to the place of his mistress’s 
prison, and, knowing that De Lautrée was at 
the war, he had climbed to the window where 
Clemence sat, and, showing his flowers to her 
and saying, “‘ For the faithful chevalier,” she with 
joy understood the boy’s devotion expressed at 
once in the mission he had undertaken and in 
the favourite flowers which he had gathered. 





The Sieur Alphonse Isaure had the grace to 
repent him of his wicked conduct, and after con- 
signing the body of the man who had saved his 
life at the expense of his own, he took horse 
to his daughter’s prison-house, but, alas! too 
late to remove her. On her bed she lay, pale, 
and suffering from that cruel malady, a broken 
heart. On looking up and seeing her father, 
a mortal terror seized her, and, cowering under 
her bedclothes, she hid her face in fear. But 
the tone of his voice was no longer stern; on 
the contrary, tears were in that voice as well as in 
his eyes as he told her the story of the man who 
had saved his life because, being her parent, he 
held his life dearer than his own. And then, with 
gentler words than had ever before passed his lips, 
he gave her the golden violet, telling her of her 
lover’s dying words. Clemence kissed tenderly the 
flower, and, with a ‘‘ God bless thee, my father!” 
turned her eyes to the evening sky, and when her 
father looked on her face it was as that of an angel 
whom a merciful God had taken to Himself. 

* * * * 

When the year came round again, and fair, 
lovely Toulouse was en fé/e for the floral games, a 
ceremony of great interest to the troubadours 
and Minnesingers was going forward, of which 
all Toulouse, Provence, and Languedoc were 
talking. 

The Lady Clemence Isaure had left her large for- 
tune for the better observance of the floral games, 
and the Chancellor of the Gay Science, with his 
confreres, had made ready a full-length figure of 
the Lady Clemence in purest marble. ! 

On this first day of May the scene was an 
enchanting one. On the middle of the flower- 
decked arena, under a canopy of hanging blossoms 
and flowers, and on the dais where she had stood 
when inaugurating the festival, the statue of the 
gentle lady of the flowers was placed. Solemn 
music was then played, to which the troubadours 


“and minnesingers walked slowly past, each one 


wearing the prize he had gained, doffing deeply 
his plumed bonnet to the memory of the loved 
one who had passed away. 

Cc. DI T. 


REMARKABLE DISPLAY OF “GLOBULAR LIGHTNING.” 


N the “Times” of February 16, 1884, the 
following letter appeared, with the editorial 


heading, ‘‘ Alarming Phenomena in South 
Wales :”— 


To the Editor of the ** Times.” 


Sir,—On Monday morning, during a heavy snowstorm, a 
huge ball of fire nearly as large as a barrel fell within twenty 
yards of my residence, and when within a few feet of the 
ground exploded with terrific force. It wrecked every win- 
dow on that side into 10,000 pieces, mostly thick plate glass, 
and doing considerable damage. I was sitting with my 





family at breakfast, and at the moment looking out of the 
window, so saw everything perfectly. It appeared as though 
fire was raining from above all round. 

Another fell 200 yards off, burying into the ground three 
feet, and destroying my water-supply. 

Another fell at a farm a quarter of a mile off, destroying a 
building, and stripping an immense tree from top to bottom, 
and threw down four horses at work. 

It was the most appalling sight a human being could 
witness, and I could only imagine the end of all things had 
arrived. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

WiLiiaM D. TAYLOR. 

Blaendyffryn, Llandyssil, South Wales, Feb. 14. 
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It might be supposed at first that some meteo- 
rites, or “‘thunderbolts,” had fallen, as one is 
described as ‘‘ burying into the ground three 
feet.” But on inquiry as to this, Mr. Taylor 
courteously sends the following note :— 


Dear Sir,—There was not a vestige of any solid substance 
left ; it must have been pure electricity. 
Yours truly, 
W. D. Taytor. 


Llandyssil is a long way off, and not very 
accessible, so it was not at once convenient to 
obtain personal examination of the place where 
these phenomena were witnessed, but we are now 
able to give an accurate report. 

** No meteorite fell, and it seems to have been 
an instance of the rather rare appearance of what 
meteorologists call Globular Lightning. The 
curious thing is that several of these fire-balls fell 
at the same time in almost the same place. 

“The trees, perhaps (which are numerous at 
that part), had some attraction. The tree Mr. 
Taylor refers to was stripped one side only, as 
it were, and the branches that remain are covered 
as with shot-marks, the bark alone being injured. 
Three yards from this tree was an iron wire rail- 
ing, which was snapped clean off, and the wire 
has the iook of being heated in a fire; but a tree, 
hanging directly over the place where the wire 
was broken, is not injured at all, and has not a 
mark on it, so that the lightning must have passed 
from the first tree into the railings and under the 
second tree. 

‘The windows were broken by the concussion 
of the air, as were also the horses thrown down 
but not injured. There were various arches covered 
with glass quite as near the explosion as the win- 
dows which were broken, but all these escaped 
undamaged. The report of the explosion was 
greater than that of any cannon he. had ever 
heard. Mr. Taylor has altered his opinion con- 


cerning the damage to his water-supply. He 
fancies now that electricity had got into the foun- 
tain in front of the mansion and ran up the pipe 
two hundred yards, and then exploded ou/wards, 
as the earth and roots of trees were all knocked 
out upwards, and not down lower, as would be the 
case if a second had fallen. Again, from this spot 
it went fifty yards farther up and exploded in the 
fountain head and broke a big flag-stone. 

‘* As to the ‘ raining fire from above,’ this might 
be the effect of the immense glow of light. But 
he certainly thought the end of the world had 
come.” 


The nature of these “ fire-balls” is very little 
understood. M. Arago considered them as 
‘“‘among the most inexplicable phenomena in 
physics.” Mr. Howard, in his ‘‘ Climate of Lon- 
don,” vol. ii. p. 85, records the following incident, 
which shows the slowness with which this globular 
lightning sometimes moves. During a storm the 
lightning “‘ struck a chimney, which it threw down, 
bringing a quantity of brick and sand into a room 
in which a party of eight persons were at tea. I 
am informed by one present that, after the first 
explosion, a ball of fire made its appearance under 
the door opposite the chimney, where it remained 
long enough for the whole company to notice it. 
It then moved into the middle of the room and 
separated into parts, which again exploded like 
stars from a rocket.” 


Thunderstorms are more frequent in summer 
than in winter, but it is not unusual to. have them 
while snew is falling, as in this case in South 
Wales. At any change of weather there is always 
much electric disturbance in the atmosphere. In 
his ‘‘Observations in Meteorology,” the Rev. 
Leonard Jenyns records a heavy thunderstorm on 
3rd January, 1841, on the occurrence of a thaw 
after long-continued frost. 


—_—_—?DS0e<—— 


THE MARQUIS TSENG. 


HE Marquis Tseng, the enlightened and ac- 
complished diplomatist who has for more than 
five years represented the Chinese Govern- 

ment in London and Paris, is the head of one of 
the few Chinese families which, according to 
the ideas of the West, would be termed aristo- 
cratic. Tracing back its descent to Tseng-tzii, 
one of the favourite disciples and followers of the 
great philosopher Confucius, and himself the 
author of one of the four classics named the “‘ Ta- 
heo,” it has produced several remarkable men in 
the long interval. The father of the present 
Marquis was one of the most remarkable men 
China has seen in the last thirty years. His name 
was Tseng Kwofan, and he took the principal 
command against the Taeping rebels. In 1865 he 
recovered Nankin, for which striking service he 


was made a marquis, or Hou of the first grade, 
which signifies that the title descends in the same 
degree to his successors. Tseng Kwofan’s brother, 
Tseng Kwotsiuen, who is still living, was created 
an earl on the same occasion. 

The present Marquis, who succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father in 1872, was born 
on a date corresponding to our 7th of December, 
1839. At that time the name of the reigning 
emperor was Taoukwang. Although born in his 
native province of Hoonan, Tseng Chitse was 
removed to Pekin before he was twelve months 
old. He resided there for thirteen years, pursu- 
ing such studies as are taught in the Kwo-tzii- 
chien, or Imperial College, which is able to confer 
upon its students the privilege of a certain official 
rank without examination. 
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‘Tseng was fourteen he had to accompany his 
father back to Hoonan, in order to perform one 
of those periods of mourning for a near relative 
which so frequently interfere with the transaction 
of public business in China. He accompanied 
his father as a kind of secretary throughout the 
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Kwan, or expectant Secretary of State. While 
waiting for office he was nominated in 1878 to 
succeed his relative Kwo Sungtao as representa- 
tive of China at the Court of St. James’s. In 
1880, on the failure of Chung How’s mission and 
the repudiation of the Treaty of Livadia, the 


THE MARQUIS TSENG. 


long war with Taeping Wang from 1853 to 1865, 
and he thus gained an insight into the practical 
work of administration, which was not possessed 
by many of his contemporaries. But although 
he did excellent work he received not the least 
reward or recognition because he was serving 
under his father. Nor was his introduction to 
public life after his father’s decease more rapid, 
for when he had fulfilled the stipulated period of 
mourning of twenty-seven months for his father 
he had to perform a similar retirement for the loss 
of his mother. Then he was appointed a Tang 
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Marquis Tseng was appointed Ambassador and 
Envoy Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, and instructed to proceed without delay to 
Russia in order to reopen the negotiations on the 
subject of the province of Kuldja. He proceeded 
in the task with such tact and decision that not 
only did he succeed in inducing the Russian 
Foreign Office to reopen the question, but even 
to yield what the Chinese wanted. The Mar- 
quis Tseng’s more recent diplomatic encounters 
with M. Challemel-Lacour and M. Ferry are 
within the memory of our readers. No one can 
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dispute the skill with which the Marquis con- 
ducted the discussion of the Tonquin question from 
his side, but an Ambassador is powerless if his 
Government will not resolutely support him, or if 
it shows itself weak and undecided. 

The Marquis Tseng is a /://érafeur of no mean 
order as well as a diplomatist. He has composed 
poems, and he is one of the greatest living autho- 
rities on the Chinése language. He is famous for 





his caligraphy, and the walls of the Chinese Court 
at the Fisheries Exhibition were decorated with 
admirable samples of his penmanship. 

It need only be said in conclusion that the 
Marquis is not a polygamist, and that every one 
brought into contact with him confesses the charm 
of his manner and the amiability of his heart, as 
well as the largeness of his views on political 
questions, and the ripeness of his understanding. 








eo 


Barictics. 


—_e—__ 


African Gum Trade. 


The following extract from a trade circular gives an in- 
teresting glimpse of a traffic little known, and shows how 
public events, and especially how war, affects the ordinary 
proceedings of commerce. The market for gums has been 
much deranged by the disturbances in the Soudan and Upper 
Egypt. The circular referred to was dated at the close of 
February. 

“The stock of gum sorts in Cairo on or about the 5th of 
February, 1884, was about 500 serons, for which the owners 
are asking C.P. 1,200, equal to 150s. per cwt. in store Liver- 
pool. The stock in Suez consisted at same date of 60 serons 
of Talca and Ghezirah, for which C.P. 500 and 560 respec- 
tively, equal to 70s. to 76s. per cwt. in store here is asked. 
There are on the way to Cairo, v7@ Korosko and Assouan, 
about 1,000 serons, principally of sorts. The owners of these 
are at present in Cairo, and do not appear likely to accept 
any bids for them under C.P. 1,200, equal to 150s. here. 
The time of the arrival in Cairo of this parcel is very uncer- 
tain. From Khartoum, vé@ Berber and Suakin, there is 
nothing on the road. The last lot of about 200 serons of 
Ghezirah was forwarded to Cairo about a month ago, and is 
not expected to arrive before another five months, if at all. 
There is now no stock at Khartoum. 

‘*The gathering in of the crop of gums in Kordofan and 
other places begins one month after the rains are over, say 
in September in each year. In September, 1883, owing to 
the rebellion, nothing was done in this way. If all the 
Soudan difficulties be settled before September next, which 
according to the opinion of the natives there is not con- 
sidered likely, the crop will then be gathered in; but as it 
takes one year to dry the gum and to convey it to Cairo or 
Suez, no important arrivals can be expected in Cairo or 
Suez before October, 1885. It takes three months to trans- 
port gum from Khartoum to Suez, vi@ Berber and Suakin, 
and five months from Khartoum to Cairo on the Nile, vid 
Assouan, 

‘*The balance of arrivals and exports would leave the stock 
on the Ist of February, 1884, in this country about 450 tons 
of gum sorts, Ghezirah, E. I., and Barbary, without deduct- 
ing anything for home consumption ; what that may have 
been those initiated in the trade will know approximately. 
It therefore appears that if we are to depend until the end of 
1885 upon the scanty arrivals of Egyptian gum from its present 
stocks and the small supplies of the crop of 1883-4, a scarcity 
of the article must sooner or later be felt, especially if the 
exports approach the same extent as within the last few 
months. 

‘*We may add that the stocks of gum in Trieste on the 
14th of February, 1884, amounted to 451 serons, 210 barrels, 
and 45 cases, with prices for sorts up to F.L. 140 per 100 
kilos., equal to 120s. per cwt., ex store here. 

‘In Marseilles and other European ports the stocks are 
very small,” 


Decrease of Crime ia Italy. 


_It might be expected that a general improvement in 
civilisation and education would lead to a diminution in 
crime, and such has been the case. The compiler of 





the statistics ‘*Degli Affari Penali” has compared the 
criminal records of Italy in 1881 for those of France 
in the same year, and he arrives at conclusions most credit- 
able for his own country, though, considering that France is 
undoubtedly ahead of Italy in education, these results cannot 
be wholly attributed to intellectual causes. However, there 
are, reckoning by population, twenty-seven per cent. fewer 
offenders against property in Italy than in France, and, what 
is more surprising, fewer crimes of violence in the Kingdom 
than in the Republic. Remembering that in Italy criminals 
are only sentenced to death for the most atrocious sorts of 
murders, the sixty-eight convictions under this head in 1881 
must still seem very large compared with English statistics. 
But we must compare the Italy of to-day with the Italy of 
former years, and bear in mind that in 1858, while the 
abominable Camorra, or secret association of criminals, was 
carrying on its nefarious operations in South Italy, there 
were 623 assassinations in Sicily alone. And if we admit 
that there are degrees even in the worst murders, it must be 
pronounced satisfactory that the most cowardly form of this 
crime, poisoning, was proved against only one of the men 
convicted in 1881. The number of wife murders in that year 
was three, and of parricides three. These statistics contrast 
favourably not-only with the state of matters in France, but 
far more notably with the crime of our owncountry. We 
must not judge by the number of executions for murder 
alone. The spirit of the vendetta, and the hasty use of the 
stiletto, have he ages been part of the Italian nature, and we 
could not expect the influence of long habit to cease quickly. 
But in crimes of violence in other directions, such as wife- 
killing, poisoning, and other dark deeds done in cold blood, the 
Italians are less guilty than the English, as these statistics 
prove. In no part of Italy is the improvement more 
marked than in Rome and other places once under the Papal 
Government. And the difference is far greater than can 
be exhibited in any statistics. Assassinations and crimes 
of violence were of constant occurrence without any report 
ever being made. The value put upon human life increases 
with good government, and will further increase as Christian 
influences are brought to bear upon the masses of the 
people. 


The Founder of Harvard, 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society the 
Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis spoke as follows in regard to the 
proposed statue of John Harvard at Cambridge :— 

We know neither his birthtime, nor birthplace, nor lineage, 
nor parentage. _ His name appears on the entry-book at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1628. He was matricu- 
lated there as pensioner, that is, one who can pay his own 
charges, July 7, 1631. The signature for his bachelor’s degree 
is dated 1634, and that for his master’s degree in 1635. There 
all that we know of John Harvard in England stops. _ tte is 
called Reverend here, and was known asa preacher. But we 
are in ignorance whether he had been especially ordained in 
England, and there is no record of his ordination as a Dis- 
senting teacher there or here. The artist would know the 
number of his years. We cannot tell them. AH that we 
have to guide us is that, supposing him to have been of the 
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average age of twenty on taking his bachelor’s degree, he 
would have been twenty-seven at his death here. Milton, 
who was born in 1608, was matriculated at the same univer- 
sity, though at another college, Christ’s, which he entered in 
1624, at the age of sixteen, but he did not reach a degree. 
The statue of Harvard might well represent him in the loose 
robe and hood of a master of arts. But if he shared the 
Puritan scruples of his time as to ‘‘clerical habits” the 
Geneva costume would be more appropriate. We do not 
know at what port of exit, in what vessel, at what date, or with 
what companionship Harvard embarked for this country, nor 
the time of his arrival. . 

His presence here is first recognised by his admission as an 
inhabitant of Charlestown, August 1, 1637, and as ‘‘ some- 
times minister of God’s Word” in that town, assisting Mr. 
Symmes, the pastor of Charlestown church, of which Har- . 
vard and his wife were admitted members. He received 
grants of land from the town, and‘on April 26, 1638, was on 
a committee ‘‘ to consider of some things tending toward a 
body of laws.”” The site of the house which he built is 
known. Judge Sewall speaks of sleeping in it. It was pro- 
bably burned in the battle, June 17, 1775. Harvard died of 
consumption in Charlestown, September 12, O. S., Sep- 
tember 22, N. S., 1638, only a little more than a year after 
the first mention of his presence in New England. Bya- 
nuncupative will, of which there is no record or administra- 
tion, he is said to have left all his library and ‘‘half of his 
estate, being £800,” to the college, which the court had two 

ears previously voted to establish at the ‘‘ New Town,” after 
bis gift called Cambridge. 


The Emperor of Germany.—The emperor on March 22 
entered on his eighty-eighth year in what must be called a 
really astonishing state of vigour for so aged a monarch. 
Save that his Majesty’s out-door exercise now always takes 
the form of a drive, his habits are still much the same as ever 
they were. He rises as early, and retires to rest as late. He 
goes through the same daily routine of work and recreation, 
but by far the greater portion of his time is devoted to the 
former occupation. The fatigues of the Berlin season, which 
has just come to a close, are not a whit less than those of the 
Seven Weeks’ War ; but the Kaiser has again emerged from 
the winter campaign as fresh and as buoyant as ever. He 
continues to pay the same strict attention to military details; 
nor does he fail to follow the debates of Parliament with a 
vigilant eye. His ante-room is always full of generals, min- 
isters, diplomatists, and other dignitaries waiting their turns 
for an audience, and the saying goes that if a general and a 
minister are simultaneously announced the former is accorded 
the precedence. His Majesty’s table is rarely without a 
circle of distinguished guests, and few evenings go by with- 
out seeing him in his box at the opera—genial, chatty, and 
cheerful. The street is besieged by crowds eager to get a 
glance at the grand old monarch as he sallies forth on his 
afternoon drive, or when, at the precise hour of noon, he is 
attracted to the window of his study by the martial tread of 
his helmeted “ children,” as straight and as stiff as ramrods, 
passing to relieve the main guard. The sun may fail to 
break through the clouds, and the wire may refuse to obey 
the electric touch, but the emperor never omits responding 
to the call of the military music, and to smile and nod appro- 
val to his stalwart grenadiers as they swing past beneath his 
window and the statue of Frederick the Great—which may 
be regarded as an apotheosis of the Prussian nation. Every 
hour, almost every minute, of the day brings the emperor a 
duty, and that duty is punctiliously performed. Like 
Frederick the Great, his Majesty looks upon himself as the 
first servant of the nation ; and even now, with eighty-seven 
summers on his brow, he works incessantly and unsparingly 
for its weal. He has repeatedly declared that the woes of 
the working man sit heaviest on his heart, and that if he 
could but do something to better the lot of his poorer subjects 
he would deem that the close of his reign had been richly 
blest.— Zimes Correspondent. 


Volcanic Dust in the Atmosphere.—I spent a year in South 
Ktaly on purpose to study the formation of clouds by the aid 
of photography. During that time (1862) I spent some time 
at Naples while the great eruption of that year was going on, 
and was struck with the unusual colours of the sunsets during 
and after the eruptions. I still have photographs of both 





sunrises and sunsets endorsed with memoranda as to unusual 
and exceptional colours. And, as on a voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope a few years before I had painted many of the 
sunsets seen from on board, I recognised peculiarities in 
colour common to both the sets of sunrises and sunsets. 
Four years ago, on a voyage round the world in search of 
health, I had unusual opportunities of carrying on my inves- 
tigations, having made the journey from Australia to San 
Francisco in sailing vessels, spending seven weeks in Tahiti 
as a halfway house. One most remarkable fact struck me 
while in the Pacific Ocean, that very frequently the whole 
vault of heaven was overspread with magnificent and—I use 
the word advisedly—glorious colouring, and that in the higher 
regions of the air colours were found that were never seen 
at the horizon or below a certain height. Now, this excep- 
tional magnificence and peculiarity of colouring only occurs 
in certain latitudes and in well-defined belts, and I venture 
to suggest that, seen in the light now thrown on the subject 
by Mr. Norman Lockyer and others, the constant stream of 
volcanic matter thrown out by the great volcanoes in the 
mountain ranges of South America, and possibly from else- 
where, form an almost permanent stratum of floating matter, 
carried in certain directions and kept in certain positions by 
alternating currents in the higher regions of the air, and that 
to this stratum of volcanic matter much of the exceptional 
colouring found to be associated with sunrises and sunsets in 
portions of the Southern Pacific Ocean is due. Otherwise 
I cannot account for the phenomena I have described and 
their somewhat local character, seeing that they are quite 
independent of changes in what we call the weather. —Colond 
Stuart- Wortley. 


Sailing through Pumice.—Captain Barlow, of the P. and 
O. steamer Paramatta, reports the following incident of one of 
his voyages last winter to Sydney : On December 11 and the 
following day, about lat. 10 deg. south, and long. 92 deg. 
east, the surface of the sea was covered with lava and pumice, 
some being as fine as sawdust and of a yellowish colour, but 
several patches of large extent were passed through with 
masses of pumice from the size of a cocoanut to that of a 
hogshead ; this extended over 5 deg. of Idtitude, and pro- 
bably much more of longitude, as the densest patches all ran 
in an easterly and westerly direction. The largest specimen 
of pumice which I picked up was about ten inches in diame- 
ter, and appeared only to have been a few days in the water, 
as there was no deposit on it. This would lead to the con- 
clusion that a submarine upheaval must have taken place 
long after the great eruption of Krakatoa, in the Strait of 
Sunda, our nearest approach to which was over 800 miles. 
On the homeward voyage on February 1 the same phenome- 
non was observed, but in a much less degree, in lat. 4 deg. 
s., long. 88 deg. E., showing that the mass had drifted to 
W.N.W. about 500 miles in six weeks. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s General Impression of the Americans, 
—One idea has been strongly impressed on my mind, and 
that is that the peoples of England and America are really 
identical in character. I have always believed this, but my 
visit has confirmed my former idea entirely. 


Government Prices.—A firm wanting 1,500 maps of India 
asked the price from the Government mapagents. The cost 
was stated to be £51. As this seemed an extravagant charge, 
the same estimate was given to Messrs. A. & K. Johnstone, 
the well-known geographers, whose price was £17 6s. ! 
If this is a specimen of ‘‘ Government prices ” there is need 
for a new Joseph Hume to insist on economical use of the 
public purse. Notice has been given of moving for a Select 
Committee on public expenditure, and these map estimates 
will be at their service. 


The Indian Council.--In an article on the constitution and 
functions of the Indian Council, the writer says in the crea- 
tion of an Indian Council it was intended to give the Secre- 
tary of State the advice and assistance of experts. It seems 
to be popularly thought that this body is still constituted 
under the Act of 1858 (21 and 22 Vic., cap. 106), which 
transferred the Government of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown. Originally half the Council were 
taken from the Court of East India directors ; all the mem- 
bers were appointed for life; and every second vacancy 
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which occurred was filled up by co-optation. But since then 
(by Statutes 32 and 33 Vic., cap. 97, and 39 and 40 Vic., 
cap. 7) Parkament has greatly modified the composition of 
the Council. When the later Acts of Parliament have come 
into full operation the Indian Council will consist of three 
members (who must be professional men) holding seats for 
life, and of twelve members holding office for ten. years, to 
which, in special cases and for special reasons, five years more 
may be added. . All the members are now appointed by the 
Crown. The present list of the Council shows that it in- 
cludes soldiers and engineers, a diplomatist, a London 
banker, a lawyer, and a Manchester merchant, but that 
about half its members have been selected from the Indian 
Civil Service, and that among these there are no fewer than 
five gentlemen who, as Lieutenant-Governors, have ruled 
over communities varying from sixty millions to twenty mil- 
lions of men, some of them amid dangers and difficulties such 
as hardly any other living Englishman has had to encounter. 
The actual Parliamentary rights of the Indian Council are, 
in truth, extremely slight. Its members may demand to see 
despatches intended to be sent to India and to give opinions 
upon them by speech or in writing; but the Secretary of 
State need not submit to them (unless he sees fit) any de- 
spatches' relating to Indian war or. Indian diplomacy, nor 
any which he has reason to declare urgent. Nor is the Secre- 
tary of State bound to follow the opinions.of his Council in 
any case, save one ; if he wishes to spend any portion of the 
Indian revenues of his own authority, he must obtain the 
assent of the majority of his Council. But the one material 
legal difference between the India Office and other depart- 
ments lies in the right of the Indian Council to see the de- 
spatches going to India, with certain exceptions, and to offer 
opinions upon them. 


A Usefal' Dog.—The famous Scotch collie ‘‘ Help” was 
run over and killed: by a passenger train at a level crossing 
at Middlesbrough. It was the business and pleasure of this 
good creature’s existence to collect subscriptions: for the 
Orphan Fund of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants, and in that capacity he travelled over a greater part 
of the country, always returning safe and sound to head- 
quarters in the City Road with the proceeds of his charitable 
mission intact. Last autumn ‘‘ Help” paid a visit to the 
Continent, and was introduced by the captain of the steam- 
ship Brittany to her Majesty’s vice-consul at Dieppe, at 
which town he collected one hundred and fifty francs. - On 
the return journey to Newhaven he got six pounds more. 
Altogether the French trip yielded the society the sum of 
twelve pounds. The dog was trained to ‘‘ offices of charity” 
by one of the guards of the night boat train on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast line. He seemed thoroughly to 
appreciate the usefulness of his career, and never lost an 
opportunity of adding to his employers’ income. 


Antelopes in America.—An American paper states that the 
west-bound train between Green River and Granger, on the 
Union Pacific, in March last, encountered a flock of 1,200 or 
1,500 antelopes. The snow was quite deep, and drifted in 
places, and the antelopes were running on the road-bed, find- 
ing that the easiest road to travel in. When they were first 
encountered many of them were killed, and the engineer 
seeing at once that the train might be derailed unless it were 
slowed up, decreased the speed. The antelopes képt a 
short distance ahead of the engine, and were strung along 
the road for a quarter of a mile. They would occasionally 
get some distance from the engine, and ther they would 
stop, turn round and watch the headlight until the engine 
was fairly upon them. They delayed the train half or three- 
quarters of an hour. . 


Friends of the Clergy.—At the last anniversary of this 
beneficent charity, the Lord Mayor, in giving the toast of the 
evening, said that the clergy of this country were a hard- 
worked and poorly-paid body of men, and he believed that 
a clergyman getting £2,000 a year was generally a man who 
could have made £10,000 per annum as a barrister. There 
were 4,000 livings worth under £200 a year, and 5,000 
curates whose stipends averaged £130 yearly. Taken as a 
body, he was of opinion that the clergy gave away more than 
they received. Very often the rank-and-file found them- 
selves in distress. In illustration he cited the case of a vicar 








with £150 a year, five children under twelve years of age, a 
wife in bad health, and-a doctor’s bill of £15 unpaid. The 
Corporation in such cases afforded temporary assistance. It 
also provided pensions for the widows and the orphan 
daughters of necessitous clergymen of the Established Church. 
Since the foundation of the society in 1849, 241 ladies had 
been .elected pensioners, and £100,000 had been paid in 
pensions alone. There were ninety-one pensioners on the 
funds, and a sum of £3,000 to meet their claims had to. 
be provided annually ; but owing to want of means only one 
candidate in ten couid be admitted. 


Patent Medicines.—During the recent debate on a pro- 
posal to regulate more strictly the sale of patent medicines, 
it was stated that there are no less than from 800 to a 1,000: 
persons who are owners of proprietary medicines, while 
no fewer than 19,000 persons are actually employed in 
their manufacture and sale. During the last two years up- 
wards of 30,000,000 packets of these patent medicines had 
been sold. 


General Gordon’s Pet Animals.—This morning, without 
any apparent reason, the two ostriches (kept in the palace 
grounds, Khartoum, 1878) with one accord rushed at a black 
slave in the garden, and, striking at him with their feet, 
nearly killed him. One stroke from their toes tore off the 
poor man’s nose. The culprits I have ordered to be sold 
into slavery and to be annually plucked. The proceeds of 
their sale is to,be devoted to purchasing the freedom of the 
wounded slave and to giving him a good backsheesh. It 
will be a just retribution. I have a gentleman and two lady 
sheep of extraordinary size. They are really enormous. 
They and the gazelles hate the tortoise. They settle down in 
a corner, and up he comes and turns them out. To them he 
is a moving stone, and they cannot make him out, moving 
on so slowly and surely. 


The Automaton Flute-Player.—A flute-player, invented 
and constructed by Jacques Vaucauson, is thus described by 
D’Alembert in the ‘* Encyclopédie Methodique.” He says : 
‘* A gigantic mechanical flute-player stood on a pedestal in 
which some of the works were contained, and not only blew 
into the flute, but with its lips increased and diminished the 
tones which it forced out of the instrument, performing the 
legato and staccato passages with the utmost perfection. 
The fingering was also perfectly accurate. This marvellous 
flutist was exhibited in Paris in 1738, and was the invention 
and manufacture of Jacques Vaucauson, the prince of auto- 
maton contrivers.. A full orchestra of clock-work musicians 
is said by him to be quite possible to be made. Allusion is 
made to this wonderful flute-player as having animated the 
inventor of the violin-player to construct the latter instru- 
ment, of which we gave the account in a former number 
(February, 1880).” 


Sugar and Eggs.—In his agricultural speech at Hawarden, 
Mr. Gladstone said :—‘‘ I remember that when I was young. 
the importation of sugar into this country was about 4,000,000: 
cwt., and I think that would give you a consumption of about 
25lb. a head for each person in the population. Since that 
time the populatiun has doubled, but the sugar import has 
increased fivefold, and the consumption per head has in- 
creased from about 25lb. to about 65lb. If only it becomes 
cheap enough and the people flourishing enough they might 
even consume 165lb. per head. I will now take another 
case—that of eggs ; that is a very good illustration, for it is 
in everybody’s power to rear poultry, and, if I may say so, 
grow eggs. In 1855, though that was a time when freedom 
of trade had advanced largely in the country, and when there 
was, consequently a very great increase in the consumption of 
good food by the people, 100,000,000 eggs were imported 
trom abroad, which represented a consumption of an average 
of three and a half foreign eggs to every man, woman, and 
child. You might have said, if asked to send eggs, ‘Oh, 
no ; there are already plenty, or more than enough, in the 
market.’ But that is not the fact, for in 1880 the import 
had increased to 750,000,000 eggs from foreign countries. 
It is hardly credible, so vast and so multiplied is the demand 
for these little but very useful commodities, every one of 
them helping to feed somebody. The consumption per 
head has increased from three and a half to no fewer than 
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twenty-six and a half eggs. That illustrates what I have 
said to you about the enormous insatiable capacity of the 
human stomach. Depend upon it that if it be in your 
power to turn your attention, [ don’t say at first on a very 
large scale, but ‘on a moderate scale, to the production of 
those articles which are of the nature of comforts, or even 
comparative luxuries, for popular consumption, you will find 
that the market will gradually open and adjust itself for 
their reception.” 


Improved ‘Books for Children.—Let those who are old 
enough recall to mind the deformities in Literature, and the 
abominations in Art; that children’s books showed forty years 
ago, and compare them with those now issued by the 
Society for Promoting Christian: Knowledge, the Religious 
Tract Seciety—those that are edited by Mr. T. B. Smithies, 
and indeed that are issued by nearly all our publishers, how 
we have advanced in this most important matter.—S. C. 
Hall’s Recollections. 


M. Rouher.—The ‘‘ Times,” in its article on the death of 
M. Rouher, the admirer of Napoleon 111, says :—‘‘ The 
Empire was inaugurated under such a state of things as it 
may be hoped France will never witness again. All the 
most eminent statesmen, writers, and thinkers of the country 
were in prison or in exile ; every independent newspaper had 
been suppressed ; and mixed commissions of venal judges 
and swearing colonels were careering over the country to hold 
assizes for the summary transportation of men ‘ suspected of 
seditious practices,’ that is, of men noted for their Liberal 
opinions. To his shame M. Rouher took a leading part in 
nominating and instructing these commissions ; and we can- 
not acquit him of having used the terrible power placed in 
his hands in a way that made it seem as if he were paying off 
some old personal grudges. Several poor wretches at Riom, 
who had been active against him at the election of 1840, 
were swept away to Cayenne or Lambessa, and were never 
heard of again. On the other hand, Rouher was magnificent 
in his largesses towards his old friends and kinsmen, among 
whom he distributed posts of emolument, tobacco offices, 
and decorations without stint. A newspaper at Clermont 
was suppressed in 1853 for having simply pointed out that 
fourteen persons bearing the name of Rouher were at that 
date installed in the snuggest Government posts of the Cantal 
and the Puy de Déme. Rouher could afford to be liberal 
with his money as well as with his patronage. He drew a 
salary of £4,000 a year, and lived in a palace furnished, 
warmed, lit at the State expense. Moreover, the Emperor 
had presented to him £40,000 in money, and the estate of 
Cirey, near Brunoy.. De Morny, De Persigny, St. Arnaud, 
Walewski, and several others received similar sums, with 
grants of land and chateaux, and, as it has since appeared, 
the millions required for the bestowal of these imperial! 
rewards were got by the system of ezrements, which consisted 
in appropriating, by privy warrant, sums voted by the Corps 
Legislatif for the State services.” 


General Gordon on the Soudan.—On first hearing of the 
success of the Mahdi, General Gordon wrote :—‘‘ The cause 
of the rising in the Soudaa is the cause of all popular risings 
against Turkish rule wherever they have occurred. No one 
who has been in a Turkish province and has witnessed the 
results of the Bashi-Bazouk system, which excited so much 
indignation some time ago in Bulgaria, will need to be told 
why the people of the Soudan have risen in revolt against the 
Khedive. The Turks, the Circassians, and the Bashi-Bazouks 
have plundered and oppressed the people in the Soudan, as 
they plundered and oppressed them in the Balkan peninsula. 
Oppression begat discontent ; discontent necessitated an in- 
crease of the armed force at the disposal of the authorities ; 
this increase of the army force involved an increase of expen- 
diture, which again was attempted to be met by increasing 
taxation, and that still further increased the discontent. And 
so things went on ina dismal circle until they culminated, 
after repeated deficits, in a disastrous rebellion. That the 
people were justified in rebeiling nobody who knows the 
treatment to which they were subjected will attempt to deny. 
Their cries were absolutely unheeded at Cairo. In despair 
they had recourse to the only method by which they could 
make their wrongs known ; and, on the same principle that 
Absalom fired the corn of Joab, so they rallied round the 





Mahdi, who exhorted them to revolt against the Turkish 
yoke. Iam convinced that it is an entire mistake to regard 
the Mahdi as in any sense a religious leader ; he personifies 
popular discontent. All the Soudanese are potential Mahdis, 
just as all the Egyptians are potential Arabis. The move- 
ment is not religious, but an outbreak of despair. Three 
times over I warned the late Khedive that it would be im- 


‘ possible to govern the Seudan on the old system after my 


appointment to the Governor-Generalship. During the three 

years that I wielded ‘full powers in the Soudan [ taught the- 
natives that they had a right to exist. I waged war against 

the Turks and Circassians who had harried the population. 

I had taught them something of the meaning of liberty and 
justice, and accustomed them to a higher ideal of govern- 
ment than that with which they had previously been 
acquainted. As soon asI had gone the Turks and Cir- 
cassians returned in full force ; the old Bashi-Bazouk system. 
was re-established ; my old emp/oyés were persecuted ; and a 
population which had begun to appreciate something like 
decent government was flung back to suffer the worst ex- 
cesses of Turkish rule. The inevitable result followed ; and 
thus it may be said that the egg of the present rebellion was. 
laid in the three years during which I was allowed to govern 
the Soudan on other than Turkish principles. The Soudanese- 
are avery nice people. They deserve the sincere compassiun: 
and sympathy of all civilised men.” 


Mr. Holloway and his Fortune.—The ‘‘ Spectator ” main- 
tains “that it is a great misfortune that colossal wealth can 
be earned by inspiring deliberately a great deal of false hope; 
that the habit of trying to inspire hope which must in a vast 
number. of cases be disappointed, is a demoralising habit ; 
and that we would :far rather. have seen Mr. Holloway ad- 
vertising far and wide his regret that he had overpraised his 
pills, and had induced ignorant persons to hope that by their 
help they might find cures for diseases which the pills were 
entirely unfitted even to ameliorate, than have seen him 
acting the Good Samaritan to the insane, and providing 
munificently for the education of girls.. We deliberately 
think that if the late Mr. Holloway had honestly retracted 
the exaggerated descriptions of the virtues of his pills, in all 
the papers in which he had published these descriptions, he 
would have done more good to England than by founding a 
dozen excellent and splendid lunatic asylums, and a dozen 
excellent and splendid colleges for young women.” 


A Mother’s Advice to a Writer of Fiction.—James Mont- 
gomery, the poet, cautioned writers to pen no line they 
would not ‘‘like again to meet” at God’s most righteous 
judgment seat. We are reminded of his caution as we read 
the advice that was given to Lytton Bulwer by his mother 
after she had read one of his first works of fiction in which 
the character of the hero was drawn as a sort of Nihilist full 
of genius but believing in-no existence after death. ‘* And 
yet,” she wrote to her son, ‘‘ proud as I am of its being 
written by you, in one respect it has disappointed and grieved 
me. Ah, my dear Edward, how delighted I should be to 
behold in you a champion of Christianity. Of those to whom 
much is given much is required. You may be sure of that. 
Consider, dear child, the parable of the talents... .. You 
paint your hero as superior to the rest of this species. . .. . 
But what does his superiority consist of? And what does it 
ali come to? Presumptuous egotism ! selfish vanity in at- 
tachments that do no good to their possessor, and do harm 
to others. Child, this is unworthy of you. Appreciate 
yourself better. You have a life full of purpose, because you 
have a soul full of power. Why write as if you thought that 
power could exist without purpose, or purpose without be- 
lief? Vain are all the acquirements of learning, vain all the 
aspirations of genius, if the only superiority they can achieve 
is a superiority of wretchedness.” 


Education withont the Bible.-—Lord Lytton Bulwer when 
a young man paid a visit in Lanark, Scotland, to Mr. Robert 
Owen, that well-meaning but dreaming philanthropist who 
hoped to regenerate the world by an education from which 
all religious education was excluded. On going over his 
schools the following, he tells us in his recently-published 
Memoirs, were his impressions ; ‘‘ Mr. Owen insisted on my 
passing the night at his house, and the next morning he ac- 





companied me over his schools. It was a spectacle worth 
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the seeing. The education seemed to me admirable. Never 
at any more aristocratic school have I beheld so many intelli- 
gent faces, or witnessed the same general amount of informa- 
tion. And the children, in their neat, uniform dresses, 
looked so clean and so happy! Istood by his side observing 
them with the tears starting from my eyes. Involuntarily I 
pressed the hand of the kind enthusiast, and began to think 
he was here, in good earnest, laying the foundations of a 
system in which evil passions might be stifled from childhood, 
and serene intelligence govern the human race without kings, 
lords, or commons. Towards the afternoon I left the 
philanthropist and renewed my pedestrian tour. I stopped 
at a cottage to rest and refresh myself on the way. An old 
woman reading her Bible received me very hospitably. Full 
of Mr. Owen and his schools, I began talking of both in high 
praise. The old woman fired up, ‘ Eh, sir, a vera bad man !’ 
‘Bad man!’ ‘And has done a deal of mischief. The bairns 
turned out vera ill!’ ‘How is that?’ ‘They have never 
been taught ¢A7s,’ and she laid her locked hands on the 
Bible. ‘They have no religion, and what is tosupport them, 
I should like to know, when they go into the world?’ I 
was silent. Mr. Owen, indeed, had said tranquilly that he 
would not be so wrong as to instil belief. Belief was volun- 
tary ; it should be left to the judgment of men full grown. I 
fear the old woman was right, and that few of those 
poor happy children kept the promise with fortune that their 
intelligence had pledged to her.” 


Jews in Social Position Seventy Years Ago.—At Stoke 
Newington there were a good many Quaker families—nice, 
kind, respectable people, but not inclined to visiting beyond 
their own set. There were also many Jewish families. One, 
old Mr. Israel, Dr. Aikin was called in to attend on his 
deathbed ; he was the grandfather of the late Lord Beacons- 
field. Jews were then ina very different social position to 
that they now enjoy. They were treated with the greatest 
coldness and dislike by the other inhabitants of the place, and 
not visited by any one. Mrs. Barbauld’s benevolent libe- 
rality was shocked at this ungenerous treatment ; and being 
secretary of a book society she had iately established, she 
with difficulty prevailed upon the other members to admit 
one or two Jewish ladies into the society. They received the 
invitation with surprise and gratitude, one of them saying, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘I never thought to live to see the 
day when one of zs would be allowed to join such a thing.” 
—‘* Memories of Seventy Years,” by Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
Griffith & Farren. 


Liberia.—Intelligence from Liberia indicates decided and 
favourable progress. President Gardner, in his last annual 
message, says: ‘*The past year has been crowned with 
marked evidences of national prosperity, as well as of indi- 
vidual thrift and enterprise. Agricultural activity has not 
only kept pace with but has considerably exceeded that of the 
preceding several years, both as to the quantity and as to the 
variety of the productions raised. The rice crop, as well as 
that of breadstuffs generally, has been unusually favourable, 
while the exportable products of coffee, sugar, rubber, palm 
oil, palm kernels, camwood, etc., have never been shipped 
in such large quantities before.” The interior immediately 
in the rear of the coast line of Liberia, for hundreds of miles, 
is easy of access. Paths lead out in every direction, and the 
natives are not only very approachable, but as peaceful as 
any upon the continent. The Government has inaugurated 
treaties with many of the tribes, and a definite understanding 
and their good-will have been obtained. Calls are frequent 
from these people for instruction in divine truth and the use-, 
ful arts. Ministers and teachers are trained in the University 
of Monrovia, the capital, the professors of which are coloured 
men of good education and character. 


Mencius, the Chinese Philosopher (B.C. 325), on Good 
and Bad Literature.—We have already spoken of silent con- 
centration and right cultivation of the soul. Many, indeed, 
remember the silent concentration, but forget the cultivation 
required for the superior humanity. Men know how to avoid 
unwholesome food for the body, but their imaginations are 
crowded with all sorts of sickly pictures, the fruit of bad 
literature. It is miserable to perceive how, through pesti- 
lential reading, so many noble spiritual gifts are distorted, 
the moral perceptions blunted, the noblest energies weak- 





ened. Let this be much more thought of, the advancing by 
means of reading of every noble trait of human nature. Let 
us oppose most vigorously every book, every publication, 
which nourishes the lower motives, anything that tends to 
excite or foster man’s passions. Such pages, for instance, as 
treat with scorn and derision the ‘‘ Holy place ” and the 
‘*Holy of holies” should fill us with horror, for they are 
murderous attempts against all that is true in humanity.— 
Faber’s ** Mind of Mencius,” translated by Rev. A. B. Hutch- 
inson, Hong Kong. Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


Sirop and Jam.—Mr. Gladstone’s discourse at an agri- 
cultural meeting contained a reference to jam which called 
forth the following letter from another eminent politician 
and philosopher, M. E. de Laveleye, of Liége :—‘‘In Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent speech to his tenants at Hawarden he 
spoke, I think with great truth, of the high worth of jam for 
both its producers and consumers. It may be said in agn- 
culture ex minimis magnum. The smallest things, whether 
fruit, eggs, or poultry, may become capable of producing 
millions upon millions. I think the jam question is nowhere 
better understood than in the neighbourhood of Liége, where 
a sort of jam called ‘sirop’ is made from apples and pears, 
and is sold for about ninety centimes the kilo (rather less 
than fourpence a pound). The working classes eat it instead 
of butter on their bread, and all servants eat it, but in addi- 
tion to butter. It has a very agreeable flavour, and for my 
own part I prefer it to other preserves. All children are 
exceedingly fond of it. It is made without any sugar, 
simply by simmering the juice of pears and apples on a 
slow fire until they attain the consistency of a thick jam, 
and have become dark brown in colour. As this sirop im- 
proves by keeping, it would be invaluable in long sea 
voyages. It has a slightly acid taste, which is very pleasant 
and stimulates the appetite. It would be a real boon to 
the working classes if they could accustom themselves to 
eat this sirop, which costs but fourpence a pound, instead 
of butter, dripping, or lard. And if its use could be intro- 
duced on board ship (as would probably be the case if it 
were once to become known) an opening would be made for 
the consumption of an almost limitless production of fruit. 
Hence both agricultural labourers and the working classes 
would be benefited.” 


Note Circulation in the United States—-Bankers and all 
connected with currency transactions will be interested in 
the following statement :—According to the latest returns, 
the number of United States notes outstanding at the cluse 
of the fiscal year was 65,986,654, an increase of 2,903,607 
over the number outstanding last year. The increase was 
largely in one and five dollar notes, but there was also an 
increase of no less than 1,993,000 dollars in notes of one 
thousand dollars. The amount of one and two dollar notes 
outstanding has increased 16,958,217 dollars in the past four 
years. The number of United States notes redeemed during 
the year was 20,339,164, representing a face value of 
77,704,714 dollars. There were received during the year in 
payment of duties on imports United States notes to the 
amount of 27,937,216 dollars, the aggregate of such receipts 
from the resumption of specie payments to September 3oth, 
1883, being 210,405,404 dollars. The deductions from the 
face value of United States notes redeemed during the year 
on account of mutilations, obtained by discounting the face 
value of the notes in proportion to the extent of the mutila- 
tion, amounted to 2,232 dollars, and the deductions from the 
value of fractional coins to 40 dollars. The deductions last 
year, when the actual redemptions were 16,000,0c0 dollar3 
less than during the past year, amounted to 12,285 dollars, 
the decrease during the past year resulting from a modifica- 
tion of the rule as to discounts. 


Never Prophesy except you know.—‘‘ As to the project 
which was announced in the newspapers of making the 
voyage directly from New York to Liverpool, it was, he had 
no hesitation in saying, perfectly chimerical, and they might 
as well talk of making a voyage from New York or Liverpool 
to the moon.” These are the memorable words in which 
Dr. Dionysius Lardner, addressing a Liverpool audience in 
December, 1835, condemned as impossible and absurd the 
project of establishing a line of steamers between this coun- 
try and the United States. 
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The History of Protestant Missions.in India 
from their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. 
Bythe Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised 
and brought down to date. By the Rev. E. StorRow, 
formerly of Benares. With four Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
cloth boards. 

The only complete sketch of the History and present state of Protestant 
Missions in India. Mr. Sherring’s work has been carefully revised, and the 
latest infermation about the work carried on by all the different societies 
added by Mr. Storrow. The maps will be found on examination the best 
that have yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each station. 
The ook is enriched by copious tables of statistics, and a very full index. 
Shadows. Scenes in the Life of an Old Arm-Chair. 

By Mrs. O.‘F. WALTON, author of “‘ Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” ‘‘ Saved at Sea,” ‘*Christie’s Old Organ,” etc, 
Illustrated.. Imperial 16mo, 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A new story by this widely-known writer. The pathos of the story is very 

tender and powerful, and the incidents are worked out in a masterly way. 


Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. ByG. C. Gener. 
With four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
This is the first ofa series of books intended for adults rather than children. 
Large numbers of young people, as well as readers of older growth, give up 
a of their time to fiction. In this series an attempt will be made to 
supply books which shall not only interest as well-written stories that afford 
studies of character and descriptions of events and scenes likely to rivet the 
attention, but which shall also stimulate the serious thought, and develope 
better nature of those into whose hands they fall. Other volumes will 
soon be published. 


Life’s. Pleasure Garden; or, The Conditions of a 
Happy Life. By W. Haic MILLER, Author of. ‘‘ The 
Mirage of Life,” ** The Culture of Pleasure,” etc. With Fine 
Illustrations by M. E. EDWARDS, BARNARD, WHYMPER, 
and others. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how to secure abiding 
happiness. It abounds in anecdote, and is richly illustrated. 





Ghe Worlify Quincentenary, 1884, 


Life and Times of Wyeliffe, New Edition of 
**The Morning Star of the Reformation,” with Portrait, 
Tilustrations, and facsimile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges, 

Wycliffe Anecdotes, Compiled by the Rev. S$. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the “ Luther Anecdotes,” 
Portrait and [ilustrations. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

John, Wyeliffe : The First of the English Reformers. 
By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. _New Biographical] Series, 
No, 6, . One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


The Teaching of Wycliffe on some. of the 
Chief Doctrines of Christianity. By the Rev. J. 
RADFORD THOMSON, M.A, Crown 16mo. Book Tract, 
No. 33. 35. 6d. per 100. 


The Morning Star of the Reformation, A 
Sketch of John Wycliffe. Narrative Tract, No. 1323. 4s. 


per 100. 
Broadsheet—John Wycliffe: The First of the 


Reformers. One Halfpenny, or 3s. per 100, 


Our English Bible: its Translations ‘and 
Translators. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth boards. 

The Lollards ; or, Some Account of the Witnesses 
for the Truth in Great Britain from A.D. 1400 to A.D. 
1546 ; with a Brief Notice of Events connected with the 
Early History of the Reformation. Illustrated. r2mo. 
3s. cloth boards. 





Visitors to London during the May Meetings should call at the ReLiGious Tract SocigeTy’s RETAIL Depots, 
London : 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY: 
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1. Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London 
Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the 
Rev. J. Kinc, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

“Mr. King’s account of the monument seems fairly full and satisfactory.” 
—Saturday Review. “In every way sean written.” —Literary 
Churchman. 

2. Assyrian Life and History. By M. E. 
HARKNEss. With an Introduction by REGINALD STUART 
Poote. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

* There are chapters on the Assyrian writing, Assyrian literature, religion, 
art, architecture, and domestic life, all excellent in their kind, and giving, 
each in the space of a few pages, the sort of knowledge ‘that is likely to 


most useful and most acceptable to the ordinary reader.”—S#. James’s 
Gazette. 


3. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 
By A. H. Sayceg, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford, etc. } sketch of the most striking 
confirmations of the Bible from recent discoveries in t, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. ith 
Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. cloth boards. 

PRA, whose value is not to be estimated by its size."—Saturday 

* All who wish to understand the Bible, and all who take an interest in 
ancient history, ought to procure it.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Just published. 

4. Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. Kinc, m.A., Authorised 
Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A lar sketch of the Discoveries made on or about the Temple Hill at 
jarcnien during the last twenty years. 


Recent Pivtict Books, 


The Pentateuch. A Popular Introduction. By 
the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


“ A manual intended principally for teachers in Sunday Schools and others 
engaged in Biblical instruction, for students preparing for theological ex- 
aminations, etc. It seems to us extremely well done.”—Guardian. 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. A Popular Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. R. WHELER Bush, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


2s. cloth boards. 


“ A valuable aid to Bible study.” —Suaday School Times. 
“ Mr. Bush succeeds well in his effort to ularise and systematise the 
teaching and study of the three books.” —Zadinburgh Daily Review. 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By Euisz W. 


EDERSHEIM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


** A very compact and instructive account.”—British Quarterly Review. 
** Well written and useful.”"—Churchman. 


Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. ~ 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges; 12s. morocco, gilt edges. 


** The day is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to 
the value of this book. Its charm is indeed unique, and it has now a reputa- 
tion that needs no enhancement.”—Congregationalist. 


The Acts of the Apostles. An Account of the 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and 
Chronological Appendix. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

“ An excellent handbook.”—Owtlook, “ Fully sufficient for all practical 
purposes.” —Congregationalist. 


Hore Petrinss. Studies in the Life of the Apostle 
Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
author of ‘* Scenes in the Life of St. Paul,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
3s. cloth boards, 

**The various points are treated with the peony and chasteness of 
istinguish 


style by which all Dean Howsen’s works are ed, and the subject 
matter-is most valuable and edifying.”—Record. 








Br. Ue iersheim’s Books, 


The Temple : its Ministry and Services, as they 
were at the Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. 
EDERSHEIM. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth gilt edges. 

“The author knows the varied topics he discusses better than most 
scholars in England. There are few who will not learn from a volume which 
has the results, with little of the show of learning.”— Atheneum. 


Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days 
of Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EpersHeim, Vicar of 


Loders, Dorset, author of “The Bible History,” etc, 


Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

© Clergymen will find many facts, illustrations, and details of real value te 
them in reparing their sermons; while to parents and teachers they wil? be 
invaluable. The Standard. 

The Bible History. By the Rev. Dr. Epersuem. 
2s. 6d. each volume. Each volume is complete in itself, 
and may be had separately. 

The writer possesses extensive information and the faculty of imparting i 
in a pleasing and instructive manner. : These books will be found both by 
those who teach and those who learn to be valuable aids to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, 


1. The World before the Flood, and the History 
of the Patriarchs. 


2. The Exodus and Wanderings in the Wilderness, 
3. Israel in Canaan under Joshua and the Judges, 


4- Israel under Samuel, Saul, and David, to the 
Birth of Solomon. 


5. Ispael and Judah from the Birth of Solomon 
to the Reign of Ahab. 


Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History 
and Times. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Vicar of Loders. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“‘ Dr. Edersheim is a learned Hebraist, and everything from his pen in 
connection with Jewish History is of exceptional interest. This volume 
is divided into thirty chapters iMustrative of the striking events recorded in 

isha’s history.” —English Churchman. 





ivi ena. 


The Book of Ruth. A Popular Exposition. By 
the Rev. SAML, Cox, D.D., Editor of ‘‘The Expositor. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. | 

me Bprodecties, = Crantintiin, a0 an Exposition, fall of thought 

Nehemiah: His Character and Work. A 


Practical Exposition. By the Rev. T. CAMPBELL FINLAY- 


SON, author of ‘‘The Christian Voyage,” etc. Small 
crown 8vo. 25. cloth boards. 
Well fitted to arouse or deepen interest in an important but little studied 
of Jewish history. 


The Story of Esther the Queen, A Popular 
Exposition. With an Introduction. By the Rev. A. 
MACLEOD SYMINGTON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. cloth , 


boards, red edges. 
The book of 91 ay had few unders_ and _ illustrators hitherto. 
This popular monograph will be useful for all Bible students, 


John the Baptist: His Life and Ministry. By 
the Rev. ALEX. MACLEOD SYMINGTON, D.D., author of 
**The Story of Esther the Queen,” etc. “Crown $8vo. 
2s. 6d, cloth boards. 

I i and i Dr. fi ul 
ee pecinlet x. Symington has furnished a popular 
Epistle of Paul to Philemon. An Exposition 

for Readers. By the Rev. A. H. DRYSDALE, M.A. 
of Rochdale. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, red edges. 

* This little book contains an introduction so good that we imagined it 
might prove the best part of the book—a translation and then the exposition 
itself, which is ustive. We trust many may be the better for Mr. Drys- 
dale’s labour, and grateful for it.” —Sfectator. 3 
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Companions oy a Guict Hoy, 


1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medi- 
tations and Prayers from “Ancient and Modern Authors. 
With an Introduction on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 
Printed with a red line round each page. 15. 6¢. cloth. 


“ It ransacks the Christian literature of all ages for a; te meditations 
and prayers, and the result is a of a most edifying cter. We 
highly commend it.” —Ldinburgh Daily Review. 

2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By THomas 
ADAM. 16mo. A reprint in an attractive form of this well- 
known devotional book. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“ Full of religious thought and feeling.” —CAvristian World. 


3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat 
little reprint from an old writer. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“A small volume of rare merit.”—Christian. ‘‘ A dainty little book.”— 
Sheffield Independent. 
4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. Macav- 
LAY, Editor of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” etc. 15. 6¢. cloth. 
“ A capital little volume.”—Rock. ‘‘ A handy and well arranged manual.” 
—Queen. ‘A judicious selection."—English Churchman. 


Just published. 


5. A Collection of the Promises of Scrip- 
ture. Arranged under their proper heads. By SAMUEL 
CLARKE, D.D._ Is. 6d. cloth boards, printed with red lines 
round each page, and with red edges. 

A new and elegant Edition of this well-known book. 


Books for Family Worship, 


A Help to Family Worship; or, Short Forms of 
Morning and Evening Prayer for Four Weeks. SECOND 
SERIES. By the Rev. F. BourpDILLON, M.A. | Small 
quarto. 2s. cloth boards. CHEAP EDITION. Is. cloth. 

The First and Second Series bound together. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. CHEAP EDITION. 2s. cloth boards. 


Family Readings from the Gospels. Consist- 
ing of short consecutive portions, comprising the whole 
Gospel, with a simple exposition for daily use in Christian 
households. By the Rev. F. BOURDILLON, M.A. 


The practical lessons of the Gospels are forcibly and simply applied. 
These volumes will be found extremely useful to those who have to conduct 





family worship. 
St. Matthew. 3s. 6d. cl. bds.| St. Luke. 4s. cloth boards. 
St. Mark. 45. cloth boards. | St. John. 4s. cloth boards. 


Sunday Meditations. Adapted to the Course of 
the Christian Year. By Prebendary DANIEL Moorg, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 55. cloth boards. 

“These short discourses are, in fact, sermons of a quiet sort, reflective 
rather than homiletical, and replete with spiritual teaching, and with a 
wholesome flavour at once of common-sense and catholicity.”—Guardian. 

“As an accessory to the Scripture reading at family worship, we have not 
received a more acceptable volume.”—Christian Leader. 


Books (or Wotiers’ Weetings. 


Heart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers’ Meetings, 
etc. By Louisa CLayTon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Containing fifteen addresses suitable for reading at Mothers’ 
Meetings, each commencing and ending with a prayer. 

Pills be acceptable and useful, as it is well and earnestly written.”— 

Messages for Mothers. Lessons from the Lives 
of Women of the Old Testament. A Book for Mothers’ 
Meetings. By Lucy MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. ~ 2s. cloth. 

. “Conductors of Mothers’ Meetings will find it useful.”"—Christian. “It 

is well adapted for the work.”—Church Times, 


The Scripture Half-hour at Mothers’ Meetings. 
2s. cloth boards. A series of addresses for Mothers’ Meet- 
ings. Each address is based on a text of Scripture, and 
illustrated by anecdotes. 

“We heartily recommend .this book; we do not know a better for its 

Purpose.” —Record. 








Sd ° eo 
_ Gheistian, Koidences, 
Present Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. By Various 
Writers. Volumes I., II., and III., each containing Six 
Numbers of the Series (which may also be had separately 
at Fourpence each). Crown 8vo. Each volume 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

Volume /V.—JustT PUBLISHED, containing Tracts by the 
DEAN OF CHESTER, Professor ELMSLIz, PREBENDARY Row,,. 
CANON RAWLINSON, Dr. NoaH PorTER, and Professor 
BLAIKIE. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Authority of Scripture. A Re-statement of 
the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., 
author of ‘Prophecy: Its Nature and Evidence.” 
Crown 8vo... §s. cloth boards. 


“The most convenient summary we have seen—orderly, lucid, and 
scholarly, while popular, and we heartily commend it.”—Zitervary 
Churchman. 

“The value’ of this work is that of a compendious handbook, It is in 
pte respect intelligent, dispassionate, and valuable.”—British Quarterly 

eview. 


The Great Problem ; or, Christianity as it is. By 
a Student of Science. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 
** Forms one of the most conclusive arguments we have ever seen in 
defence of the Christian faith’ —Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
“The work of a master mind.” Churchman. 


The Philosophy of Prayer, and other Essays. 
By Professor REYNOLDs, of Cheshunt College. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth boards. 

** Full of tender wisdom. A very charming and stimulating volume of 
what is in the best sense devotional reading.” —British Quarterly Review. 
The Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ 

an Historical Fact. With an Examination of Natural- 
istic Hypotheses. By the Rev. JoHN KENNEDY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth beards. 


“* We have seldom opened a more satisfactory book. It is systematic, and* 
it is thorough. The logical cogency, the wide ‘comprehension, the delicate 
perception of those affinities which link the theme with collateral truths, alli 
combine to give the little volume a priceless value.” Literary World, 


Biographical Books, 


St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By the 
Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall, and auther of *‘ An Introduction to 
Pentateuch,” etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 

* A well written account of the t man.” —Guardian, “A piece of 
sound literary work.” —Bradford Observer. ‘‘ Valuable and interesting.”— 
Christian World. 

Luther Anecdotes : Memorable Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and 
History, and illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. 
MacauLay, Editor of ‘* The Leisure Hour.” With Illus- 
trations. Crown -8vo. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 

** A charming little book, not too big, not dull.”"—Churchman. 

“*A capital collection of anecdotes. Many wil! read these stories who 
would never wade through a biography.”—Rev. C. H. SpurGEON, in Sword 


and Trowel. 
The Life of Hannah More. A Lady of Two 





Centuries. By ANNA J. BUCKLAND. With Portraits. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. cloth boards. 
“*A very good and interesting account of this excellent woman.”— 
John Bull. 


“Miss Buckland’s history of Mrs. Hannah More. and her four sisters is a 
charming and soundly sensible book for girls, and, indeed, for boys either.” 
—Manchester Examiner. 


The Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of 


the Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. JosePHINE E, BUTLER. 
Tljustrated. With Map of the Ban de la Roche. 35. 6d. 


cloth, 

‘Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven together all the salient points of the 
story.”—Academy. 

‘Mrs. Butler furnishes us with a fresher and fuller description than her 
ee | 
—Daily News. 

“ A very good memoir, careful, sensible, and yet sympathetic."-—Literary - 


Churchman. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE OF DIET, 
Benger’s 
Self- Digestive 


For "nfants, Invalids, 5 
Dyspeptics, and all of oa@) 
Weak Digestion. 

This New Food is distinguished from all others by the important fact 
that when mixed with warm milk a process equivalent to partial 
digestion takes place, by which both it and the milk are adapted for 
rapid absorption. It can therefore be taken with comfort when other 
forms of nutriment disagree. It forms a delicious supper dish; its 
soothing and highly nutritive properties promote healthy sleep. 

The whole of the Medical s and many leading Physicians advo- 
cate its use. Their reports accompany each tin. 

Tins 18. 6d., 25. 6d., & $8. each, of all Chemists, or by Parcels Post of the 

Manufacturers, Mottershead & Co., Exchange St,, Manchester. 





MEDALS—Bolfact, 1844; London, 1851, 1862, and (Geld) 1870 ; Paris (Geld), 18675 
Dublin, 1865 and 1872: Belfast, 1870; Philadelphia, 1876. 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS, 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND POWER OF 


Table Linens, Sheetings, Pidlow Linens, Fronting 

and Body Linens, Irish Point Lace and Cambric 

Handkerchiefs, Diapers, Huekaback and Fancy 

Towels, Glass and Tea Cloths, Lawns, Hemstitched 
Linen Cambrie Frilling, &c. 

All our Fabrics are made of the best Irish and Courtrai Flax, spun, woven, 
and bleached in Ireland ; the Patterns woven in our Table Linen are designed 
by a Artists, which have for many years excelled those of any other 
country. 

WE WARRANT ALL OUR GOODS TO GIVE SATISFACTION IN WEAR, 
AND THEY CAN BE HAD FROM ANY RESPECTABLE LINEN-DRAPER, 


Purchasers must see that our Trade Mark Ticket is on each Article. 





With 


As Supplied to the Army and Navy by Appointment... 
M O'S satsuac 
ATNET S satsame j 
ON WHITE LEATHER ONLY. 

Sold by all Chemists, in all sizes and shapes, 

FRAUD! Beware! Ask for Mather’s 

Plaisters, and note that the 

_ genuine has the Signature, Trade Mark, and 

YY Y Yy allow some other Plaister to be palmed o 
1) Yi with the assurance that “It is the same) 
iy)’ than the genuine, and the Vendors hope by. 

the substitution to gain a small additio, 
° ¥f foi 
Ge Gir! % Gun Baokshelf | 
Selected from the pages of the ‘* Girl's Own Paper.” 

from the pages of the “Girl’s Own Paper.” Edited by 

CHARLES PETERS. With numerous Illustrations by 

The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By Puitus 

BROWNE. With Prefatory Note by Sir RisDoN BENNETT, 

The Queen o’ the May. By Anne Beate. 

numerous Illustrations. 3s. cloth boards. : 
Girls. By Lady BraBazon, Dora Hops, ALICE Kine, 

and MARY SELWooD. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
BENEDICT, ARABELLA GODDARD, Lapy LINDSAY (of) 
Balcarres), CLARA A. MACIRONE, LINDSAY SLOPER, and) 


id., iid., 2d., 3d., 4d., 6d., & 8d. each, 
Address on the back in blue ink. Do not 
Lig / thing.” Imitations can be bought cheaper|f 
i profit. ' 
W. MATHER, Dyer St., Hulme, Manchester, 
A Crown of Flowers: Poems and Pictures collected 
eminent artists. Quarto. 6s, handsome cloth gilt. 
M.D., F.R.S, Is. cloth. 
The Master’s Service. A Practical Guide for 
How to Play the Pianoforte. By Lavy) 
CHARLES Perers. Is. 6d. cloth boards. Just published. ¥ 
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Hissionay Baaks, 


The Fourth Thousand. S8vo. 6s. cloth boards, 


Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James 
Gi_mMour, M.A. (of Peking). With Map and numerous 
Engravings from Photographs and Native Sketches. 

“There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of 
the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”— 
Fortnightly Review, 

“* We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.” —7he Academy. 


Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and 
Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. Tircoms, D.D., 
First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth hoards. 

‘There is a great deal of information clearly set forth in this book.”— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘© AJl that could be desired as an easy and well arranged manual on a 
really difficult subject."—-Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


Our. Eastern Sisters, and their Missionary 
Helpers. By Harriet WARNER ELLs, Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“There is in the world much silly and some spiteful talk about Mis- 
sionaries; no better refutation could be found than 1s offered in this unpre- 
tending Lttle book.”—Spettator. ‘‘A very interesting book.”—Queen. 

**should be of much use in spreading the knowledge of real facts 
regarding female life in many parts of the East.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The Vanguard of the Christian Army; or, 
Sketches of Missionary Life. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The men whose lives are here teld were either the first to begin mission 
work where they laboured, or gave it a fresh impulse and development. The 
book as designed is, in the first place, for elder scholars and young people ; 
but all interested in the spread of the Gospel will find wk in it that is 
encouraging and helpful. 





Home Workers for Foreign Missions. 
Miss E. JANE WHATELY. Is. 6d. cloth boards, 

In the form of narrative Miss Whately has shown how best to work at’ 

home for foreign missions, with a notice of some of the difficulties that beset! 

the path of such workers. ; 


Madagascar and its People. Notes of a Fouti 
Years’ Residence. With a Sketch of the History, Position,) 
and Prospects of Mission Work amongst the Malagasy, 
By JAMES SIBREE, Junr., Architect of the Memorial 
Churches, Antananarivo. [llustrated. Imperial 16m0, 
6s. 6d. cloth boards. | 

Madagascar has recentl i i * 

This volome from the mt pen = _o Real by residence io dhe ind a 


by other means many opportunities for collecting information will be of v: 
to all who are interested in the Christian progress of Madagascar. 


§ ience anil Natural History, F 


Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With 
numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards, - 

“*We have here a popular, but clear and correct account of electrieal 
science in all its various Branches. A work of this kind was greatly need 

—Journal of Science. 


“More correct than is usually the case with attempts to populari | 
science.”—ilectrician. : 


Ants and.their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farr 
WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Complete List of Genera andy 
Species of the British Ants. 5s. cloth boards. 


“‘ We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat 
in store for them Pe they do.” —Standard. 


& 
By) 
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IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER 60 YEARS. 
WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


SEANSING Seaurievined 
OE SERVING SHE TEETH g aan 


i.) 
ano PF 


SO WSBUR 


hohe 0 uo 


The Only genuine is signed 
EWSBURY & BROWN, 
anchester. 
Pearty WHITE AND Sounp Teetu, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients medically approved. It Preserves the Teeth 
wand Gums to Bid Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 
™ Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 








Newest /nvention—Greatest Novelty. 


to THE Y & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Continent. 
Will not split in the seams nor tear in the Fabric. 


Exquisite model, Perfect comfort. Guaranteed. 
wear. 


Le Follet says:—"‘A novel inven- 
tion in Corsets admirably calculated | 
to prevent the very disagreeable oc- 
currence of slip seams. The cut is 
very good and becoming, and may 
be adapted to any figure with ad- 
vantage.” 

The Queen says :—"' These Corsets 
area new departure. ‘The material | 
is cut on the cross, and the compo- | 
Gold Medal New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. 


nent —?¢ being also arranged dia- 
gonally, the seams have no strain. 
They are admirably modelled, exqui- 
sitely neat and strong, and the work- 
manship all that could be desired. “6 
Myra's Journal says :—‘‘ Supplies 
a need long felt in Corsets—that ot 
a good shape, gracefully modelled, 
and well fitting the figure, combined 
with durability in the seams. 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


THE DRESS OF THE PERIOD 


Ask For WATERMAN’S 


HYGIENIC 





As shownat the Dress Exhibitions 
of the National Health Society, and 
of the Rational Dress Association. 
Recommended by the Medical 
Profession. As perfect as Boots 
can be made. 

London TEA 264, Ox ALEXANDER & 
264, Oxford St., W. 
Sole | Mendon 


Waterman & Co., Bristol. 





BROWN’S SATIN POLISH, 


Highest svar Fpiladgel 
“ old M os 5 


edal, Be 
Highest Award and = medal, Paris Exhibitics 
Highest Award, Melbourne, 1881. 
Highest award ana only Medal, Franktort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 1883, 





Put on by Sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each 
Bottle. No Polishing Brush required. Dries in a few 
minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 
fingers. The ‘Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
Article of the kind ever introduced. 

Lapies’ SHoes, which have become red and rough 
by wearing, are restored to their Or1GINAL CoLouR and 

<i Lustre, and will not soil the skirts when wet. Tar- 
I NISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved by it. 

4 For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage 

m Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 
market, and it can be used with good effecton Ornaments, 
M Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
SSS well as for Boots and Shoes. 
Kept by all First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE 
BEST.—“‘ Public Opinion.” 
“1,945 Newspapers recommend them.”—See “ Zhe Graphic.” 


JUST OUT-- 


A, THE, Bic, WAVERLEY PEN, 


* The best pens invented." —“ Shrewsbury Fournal.” 
AFTER DryDEN. 
Three Pens for three essential virtues famed, 
The Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley were named. 
The first in flexibility surpassed, 
In ease the next, in elegance the last ; 
These points, united with attractions new, 
Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Hindoo. 


Sample Box, with all the kinds, 1s. 1d. by post 
* Let those write now who never wrote before, 


And those who always wrote now write the more.’ 
—* The Oban Times." 
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PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, 
Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 





MESSRS. C. CHURCHILL & CO., 


21, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
Are the ‘introducers of all the best American Tools | a 
Machines suitable for Amateurs, including 12 varieties of 
Fret Sawing Machines, over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties 
of prepared Fret Woods, &c 


i HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.” 


A new book for Ladies. Hundreds of Illustrations, with 
Hints how to Ornament their — cheaply and tastefully. 
300 pp. Svo._ Post free for 6s. 6d. 
NEW AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 215 pp. (Photo- 
? litho.), with 800 Illustrations, sent on receipt of 6d. 








“yee Crit chley 
_ Starch ios 


DAY. 

Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider.web-like Materials. Once 
tried always wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- 
where, in Packets, rd., 3d., and 6d. each. Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole- 
sale Druggist, Blackburn ; rand 2, Australian Avenue, London, 


Re BORWICK’S 


ORWICKS CUSTARD POWDER 
BAKING POWDER 


CUSTARDS and 
FOR BREAD PASTRY, CAKES. 
PUDDINGS & SCONES . 


Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets 
and 6d, and 1s. Tins. 





ANNUAL SALE 
OVER HALF-A-MILLION. 


MCCALL'S “327 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


In various sizes, 13 to 34lb. 
Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers. 


BLANCMANGE. 
For Thirty Shillings cash, Free by New Parcels Post, 


Most agreeable to eat with Pud- 
ings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits, 
Sold by Grocers and Corn 
° 6 Infants’ Shirts, . a 
(36 AF ticles) 008. trimmed 10} 
ry Night 
3 do. Da 


Gowns 3 4 
2do. Bac 


Gowns 5 11 
Cloths 2 


: Seeines 

12 Linen Diapers.. 

Puff Box and Puff 
and Powder ..1 3 


Total amount .. 41 11 7 


A Jd. W. LANE, 
* MANUFACTURER, 
BRISTOL. 
Also free by Post— 
Infant's Hood, Robe, 
and Cloak 
for One Guinea. 


Cabinet Photos of these 
Three Articles sent on 





Application. 
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Cas Refre® Genuine 


Makers to the Queen. 





‘Is as nearly 

SE: less as Cod- 

k Liver Oil can 
See 

almost 

delicacy of 


“P 
erfécted” ne Hiss 
salad oil.” — 
; i British Medical 
Journal. 
** No nauseous 
AGh 


eructations follow 

after it is swal- 

' eure aan lowed.” —Medtcal 
@.D. i716 Press. 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the 
only oi/ which does not “ repeat ; 
most effic: acious kind in use. 
2/6, 4/9, and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, *EADUGH, Up :LOmnON 


” and for these reasons the 
In capsuled Bottles only, at 1/4, 
Sold everywhere. 





The Original and only Genuine. 
8 Produces delicious Custard without 
Eggs, at half the cost and trouble. 
Established 
1837. 
Alfred Bird & Sons, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Will send on receipt of address, 


POST wore containing Practical Hints and 
FRE 


Sold every- 
where 

in 6d and 1s. 
Boxes. 


the Dinner and Supper Table. 


Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for ‘ 





GOLD MEDAL 


DOME 


BLACK LEAD 


“The Clean Black Lead,”—Vide Press. 
Should any difficulty be cxperi- 
enced in obtaining JAMES’ DOME 
LEAD, the makers will be hz uppy to 
send a sample on receipt of two 
penay stamps to cover postage. 
Address. 


E. JAMES & SONS, 


Inventors & Sole Makers, 


PLYMOUTH. 





‘‘ Refuse Imitations—Insist upon Hudson’s !”’ 


Wash Clothes 


WITH 


Hudson’s 
Extract 


of Soap 


It is a Pure DRY SOAP in Fine Powder, and dissoives 
immediately in HOT or COLD WATER. 











> of customers | 
testify that no other | 
4 LP article woven equals this 
in general RTS 


1 SA 59 L rs" 
Pure Woo, D EV O N Accotding to 
the Queen, “5 
only. has no rival.’ 
“NEW SUMMER | 
PATTERNS 
NOW READY. 


Ph yids 6d. the vard Vor 


For Ladies wear, beautiful quz ilities 
Children’s wear, capitally strong, ts. to 2s. the yard... For G aaa 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d cae the yard The Navy oes 
| andthe Blacks are fast dves. On receipt of instructions samples will I 
sent POST FREE. N.B.— Any length cut, and Carriage paid to | 
principal Railway Stations. No Agents 


Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. | 
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